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A Resolution on Compulsory 
Military Training 

HE following resolution with re- 

spect to compulsory military train- 
ing was adopted by the California 
Junior College Federation at its mid- 
winter conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, December 
18 and 19, 1944: 

Whereas, many of our political and 
military leaders believe that some form 
of compulsory military training is nec- 
essary for national defense, and 

Whereas, it seems necessary and de- 
sirable, therefore, that our nation be 
ready for any eventuality, including the 
possibility of another war, and 

Whereas, a large part of the training 
of our modern armed forces must of 
necessity be technical or vocational in 
character, and 

Whereas, this training is an integral 
part of any adequate military training 
and cannot be separated from the whole, 
and 
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Whereas, our schools and colleges 
have rendered such splendid service in 
this type of training as already evidenced 
by the success of our armed forces to- 
day, and 

Whereas, such training should be 
geared to peace as well as war, and 

Whereas, the purely military phase 
of military training can be given in a 
relatively short period of time for most 
branches of the service, and 

Whereas, some 10,000,000 men and 
women now in the service will be well 
prepared and should have the oppor- 
tunity to speak on this vital question, 
and 

Whereas, this is a matter that should 
not be hastily decided without the judg- 
ment of all groups of our society, includ- 
ing that group of men and women most 
qualified to pass judgment, namely, our 
present armed forces. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we 
recommend : 


1. That this whole matter of legisla- 





tion for compulsory military training 
b: not hastily prepared during a period 
of stress; 

2. That it wait until we have our 
present armed forces returned to civil- 
ian life so that their judgment may be 
had, as one of the best qualified groups 
to speak on this matter ; 


3. That in the meantime careful con- 
sideration be given the following pro- 
gram: 

(a) That training for national serv- 
ice be designated as a function of our 
secondary schools and colleges ; 


(b) That all such schools be required 
to see that every pupil, male and female, 
who is not enrolled in a vocational, tech- 
nical, or other curriculum which has 
direct value in time of war, take at least 





one designated national service course, 
which will be useful in time of war; 

(c) That R. O. T. C. or similar mili- 
tary training be required of every able 
bodied male student who is not excused 
by proper authority during at least one 
year in high school or college; 

(d) That in addition, each able bod- 
ied male not excused by proper author- 
ity be required to attend one summer 
camp conducted by the military authori- 
ties, between the ages of 17 and 21; 

(e) That all able bodied males, 
whether pupils or not, be required to at- 
tend one such camp between the ages 
of 17 and 21. 

(f) That every able bodied male not 
excused by proper authority be either 
required or urged to attend one such 
summer camp every five years until 32 
years of age. 
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A detailed practical guide 











NORMAL LIVES 


for the 


DISABLED 


By Edna Yost in collaboration with 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 


Here is a comprehensive picture of what has been and is now 
being done to help disabled people rehabilitate themselves. 
The book reflects the views and experiences of specialized 
teachers, industrialists, psychologists and psychiatrists, as well 
as of wounded men who have solved their problems successfully. 

“Written with sympathetic realism and unerring tact . . . a detailed 
practical guide to obtaining the necessary physical rehabilitation and 


vocational guidance and training, and getting and holding a job.”"—New 
York Times Book Review. 


“A book like this, written in simple, excellent English; realistic, but 
not in the least grim; sympathetic, but not sentimental; practical, truthful 
and unequivocal to the Nth degree, can be of great help.”—Newark 
Sunday Call. 
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EQUIRED by law, but given only 

perfunctory recognition in many, 
many communities, continuation educa- 
tion too long has been the forgotten 
part of our educational program in Cali- 
fornia. For a long time now, leaders 
have been urging that the purposes of 
continuation education be translated 
into fact, and there appears now to be 
a growing probability that something 
may be done about the situation. 

Next month’s JOURNAL symposium 
deals with continuation education—as 
it was intended, as it exists today, and 
as it may develop in the future if certain 
trends now evident continue. Planned 
by Leo Jones, chief of the Bureau of 
Continuation Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, it presents an ex- 
cellent picture of this important and 
rather unique area of the California 
educational set-up. 


Mr. Jones opens the symposium with 
a state-wide view of continuation edu- 
cation, tracing the influence of the war 
and picturing developments in various 
localities. Robert S. Hicks, superin- 
tendent of the El Monte Union High 
School District, writes on the topic, 
“Forgotten Youth in Our Secondary 
Schools.” 


Continuation programs in various 
localities are described in some detail, as 
follows: Richmond—by Alden G. Ol- 
son, principal, Richmond Adult and 
Continuation School; San Diego— 
by Elliot F. Landon, principal, E. R. 
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Snyder Continuation High School, San 
Diego; Inglewood—by William C. 
Smith, codrdinator of continuation edu- 
cation, Inglewood Union High School 
District; Los Angeles—by Albert E. 
Bullock, principal, and Benjamin S. 
Weiss, vice-principal, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles; and Santa 
Maria—By John V. Coyne, co6rdinator 
of continuation classes, Santa Maria 
Union High School. 

Principal Carl E. Bash of the San 
Francisco Continuation School con- 
cludes the symposium with an outline of 
“A Legislative Program for Continua- 
tion Education.” 

The second important feature of the 
February JouRNAL is an article by 
Aubrey A. Douglass, superintendent of 
schools at Modesto and former assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, 
State Department of Education. In this 
detailed consideration of persistent 
problems of the junior high school, Dr. 
Douglass traces the development of the 
junior high school, analyzes the func- 
tions which it early took to fulfill, and 
then considers which of these functions 
still belong to the junior high school 
today. 

Calling on junior high school people 
to state the present objectives of the 
junior high school and to “indicate the 
success it has attained in reaching them,” 
the article serves as the motivating force 
for the symposium to follow in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL, wherein 
a group of California junior high school 
leaders describe the unique service 
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which their schools are performing as a__ its faculty as members of the California 





part of the public school system. Society of Secondary Education. It is a 

custom of many years’ standing that 
Fortuna Has 100 Per Cent every administrator and teacher in the 
Membership Record school shall hold at least an Associate 


AS usual, the beginning of a new year Membership, and this year, again, as 
finds Fortuna Union High School, im the past, an impressively high per- 
under the leadership of Principal George centage of them have taken Corporate 
J. Badura, registering 100 per cent of memberships. 





4 All of us are aware that our current experience with Selective Service has revealed 
almost the same conditions with regard to the fitness of our young men as did the 
draft of the last World War. There seems some reason to argue that the schools are 
not entirely responsible for such conditions—we are all aware that the screening 
process this time is much finer than it was during the other war and hence permits 
defects to show up now which would have been overlooked before, that a large per- 
centage of rejections are for defects which never could have been corrected in our 
schools, that the schools in many instances could not undertake vigorous fitness pro- 
grams in recent years because communities and boards of education were afraid 
to run the risk of suits over injuries. But regardless of all this, the schools have, in 
the minds of many people, failed the country in not better conditioning physically 
the youths who have gone through their doors. The resulting situation is one which 
demands the attention of all school people, not only because action is being forced 
upon them, but also because here is their opportunity to implement a philosophy 
which places physical well-being as one of the major objectives of education. 

So that the physical and health education programs in California may better 
serve the country, many individuals and groups of individuals have been examining 
our practices and planning for the postwar period. The state-wide Advisory Com- 
mittee on Physical and Health Education, for example, has looked at the California 
program, has reported it fundamentally sound, and, in view of the fact that war has 
high-lighted certain needs, has recommended areas needing reémphasis. So that 
the activities of professional workers in the field may be given broader circulation, 
the present symposium has been planned. It is aimed, particularly, at giving general 
educators an understanding of what physical education people are planning for the 
postwar years and of what part they expect administrators and teachers to take in 
the joint effort to improve the physical welfare of our youth. 

As a group, the articles of the symposium are more important than they would 
have been had they been published individually, for the reader is able to trace 
through them certain common themes which give him the best indication possible 
of what is to come. For example, we notice the emphasis on fitness and the demand 
for more specific objectives to attain it; we see a realization that no one agency alone 
can hope to do the total job and that, accordingly, codrdination of all community 
resources is needed; we feel the underlying determination to strive for fitness, not 
according to the methods of totalitarianism, but in terms of the citizenship objectives 
of our own country: we find general acceptance of the need for participation by all 
and for breadth of participation rather than specialization; and we see a continuing 
realization that the schools cannot do too much to furnish young people with ade- 
quate recreational resources. 

The symposium was planned by Dr. Louise S. Cobb, University of California, 
Berkeley, and an associate editor on the “Journal” staff; by Dr. John Bovard, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; and by Verne S. Landreth, chief of the Division of 
Physical and Health Education, State Department of Education. 
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About P. E. 


ARIOUS branches of the Service, 

in the early stages of organization, 
discovered that the nation’s natural 
resources in the form of human beings 
have been wasted, just as definitely and 
even more so than its oil, steel, and 
lumber. This is a serious indictment 
against our schools, for in graduating 
our students we have given them our 
stamp of approval. 

Should we not have held back those 
students who did not learn to swim? 
It takes only five minutes or less to 
drown. Should we have graduated the 
student when certain remedial diver- 
gencies which he might have and which 
would interfere with his effectiveness 
were not corrected? Or when he did 
not attain established standards of 
achievement in health and physical edu- 
cation standards which would have 
helped him prepare for the present 
emergencies ? 

In many cases some military rejec- 
tions might have been avoided if atten- 
tion had been given to defects during 
the school years. In our exuberance, 
we have advanced many claims in the 
past as to the extent of our corrective 
program, but one thing is certain—that 
such programs must be continuous 
rather than sporadic splurges. Students 
should not be asked what they want to 
do when there are trained experts who 
know what they should be doing to cor- 
rect certain defects. 

One of the pertinent facts revealed 
by the present emergency is that, of the 
first two million men examined under 
the Selective Service, nine hundred 
thousand were refused. Rejections in- 
creased from 30 per cent at age 21 to 





What the Services Teach Us 





q By CARL HAVEN YOUNG 





q Colonel Frank Knox once said, 
“Only those men are fit to be free who 
can fight to win and maintain their 
. freedom. Whenever a nation becomes 
incapable for physical reasons of 
maintaining itself in this world, its 
freedom will be destroyed.” This is a 
lesson which we in America are hav- 
ing to learn the difficult way, and it is 
a lesson which is going to be reflected 
in our school physical education pro- 
grams for years to come. This being 
the case, it is important for us to know 
what the Service has done to condi- 
tion men for war who had never been 
so conditioned before and to learn 
what are the implications in such a 
program for our schools. The accom- 
panying article, based on the Naval 
Pre-Flight program, renders this 
service, ; 

The author of this article is a lieu- 
tenant commander, USNR, attached 
to the U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School at 
St. Mary’s. At St. Mary's he is head of 
the Mass Exercise Department. He 
has prepared and arranged the “Mass 
Exercise, Games, Tests” manual pub- 
lished by the Aviation Training Divi- 
sion, United States Naval Institute in 
1943. Before entering the Service, 
Commander Young was assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at San 
Diego State College. The present ar- 
ticle has been adapted from a speech 
which he made two or three months 
ago at the Annual Conference of Cali- 
fornia City, County, and District Su- 
perintendents of Schools. 





70 per cent at age 36—this seeming to 
indicate that the regression in physical 
ability of most “young adults” is more 
pronounced than their age justifies. The 
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vast majority of those who were free 
from physical defects, in the bracket 
between the ages of 18 to 20, were not 
in condition to undergo immediate mili- 
tary training.’ 

Authorities were astounded to find 
that in all branches of the Service men 
were unable to stand the rigors of com- 
bat duty, and in some cases were not 
even on a par with the enemy in this 
respect—this is not surprising when it 
is recalled that the youth movement in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan had been 
working for twenty years to prepare 
these nations physically, as well as na- 
tionalistically, for war. 

We are prone to forget that our na- 
tion has changed from an agricultural 
economy, which demands hard physical 
labor and responsibilities for all mem- 
bers of the family, to a cultural form of 
civilization where children have few 
chores and the emphasis is placed on 
providing all the modern conveniences 
for the family. This situation is not 
likely to be improved with the influx 
of population to large metropolitan 
areas, and, if brawn is a desired at- 
tribute, we will need to stimulate it 
artificially hereafter. 


AMONG the programs instituted for 
conditioning Service men is the 
Naval Aviation Training program. 
Loyalty undoubtedly causes a certain 
amount of bias or pride to creep in when 
one views his own organization, yet it 
may be said in all sincerity that favor- 
able impressions gleaned from the ex- 
perience of two and one-half years lead 
to the feeling that a pattern has been 
set which is worthy of future reproduc- 
tion, in part at least, by the schools. 
With the creation of the Pre-Flight 
Schools, there came into being the ve- 
hicle which was to be used in carrying 
out the purpose as approved by the 
1 “Postwar Health and Physical Education,” 


by Leroy Weir. Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, 15 :263-264, May, 1944. 
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Bureau of Naval Personnel and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The mission 
was, and still is, to instill esprit de corps, 
to provide activities conducive to the 
will to win, and to equip cadets with 
the knowledge and skill which together 
with physical and mental fitness will 
best enable them to maintain peak ef- 
ficiency, perform their assignments, and 
return for future tasks. 

It is clearly apparent that to attempt 
to make comparisons between the Pre- 
Flight Schools and the public school 
system would be grossly unjust, and 
this definitely is not the intention of this 
article. Rather, the purpose is to pre- 
sent common problems which call for 
solution, picture the possibilities for 
results when favorable conditions exist, 
and offer workable techniques and 
usable material which may be utilized 
by the public schools if they so desire. 

Fortunately, the Navy provides a 
sufficient number of trained personnel, 
as well as excellent facilities and equip- 
ment for accomplishing its mission. A 
deficiency in some of these factors, how- 
ever, does not present insurmountable 
obstacles from a school standpoint, for 
these necessities will be standard when 
administrators and boards of education 
are convinced as to the feasibility of such 
a program. 

A further clarification of a few of 
the many parallel problems of today 
which confront both Pre-Flight and 
public schools is in order, while a listing 
of the various segments in the step-by- 
step training process should serve as 
guides for tomorrow’s fitness programs. 


OLLOWING the medical exami- 

nation, cadets are given a swim- 
ming test to determine what is required 
to bring them up to minimum standards. 
Those who are unable to swim are then 
assigned to a sub-squad for individuaal 
2“The Naval Aviation Physical Training 


Program,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 14:3-6, January, 1943. 











instruction, and it is interesting to note 
that all are able, eventually, to meet the 
requirements. 

The succeeding day, a physical ap- 
praisal of all cadets is made to determine 
their physical status and initial qualifi- 
cations. This battery includes: anthro- 
pometric measurements, posture screen- 
ing, speed-ability, physical fitness or 
pulse test, push-ups, chins, and jump- 
reach. By means of mass production 
methods, it is possible to appraise ap- 
proximately two hundred cadets in two 
hours’ time. 

Mass exercise classes are held previ- 
ous to all athletic periods, with seventy- 
five minutes of the total athletic time 
being apportioned during the week to 
such work. Exercises are directed to- 
ward the all-round development of 
specific muscle groups, act in the capac- 
ity of preparatory steps or warm-up for 
the more strenuous participation which 
follows, and serve as a means of prevent- 
ing possible injuries and divergencies 
which may be due to weak musculature. 


The intensive nature of the training 
throughout the program limits the scope 
of special work which it is practical to 
undertake. However, developmental or 
corrective classes are held three days a 
week for fifteen minutes per day, and 
those cases which have been discovered 
during the appraisal are then followed 
up for needed postural and foot exer- 
cises. Posture photographs are taken 
every two weeks for record purposes, 
and thus it is possible to observe the 
progress which is made during the 
course. Where any doubt exists as to 
the severity or treatment, the advice and 
experience of the medical staff are util- 
ized. 

Large numbers of cadets have not 
had the advantage of previous participa- 
tion in competitive sports and possess 
different degrees of ability, thus making 
instruction in the elements of the vari- 
ous activities necessary. Each battalion 
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is assigned, on a rotating basis, for a 
period of two weeks to the following 
activities: aquatics, basketball, boxing, 
football, gymnastics and tumbling, 
military, track, soccer, and wrestling. 
Instruction in the fundamentals and 
conditioning specific to the activity are 
given three days, with sports programs 
taking place on alternate days. The 
athletic period runs 140 minutes a day, 
eighty of which are allocated to two 
different instructional classes of forty 
minutes each, while sixty minutes are 
given over to sports competition. 

The competitive side is the core of the 
program and reaches its highest peak 
bi-monthly, at the time of inter-battalion 
competition. All members of the regi- 
ment participate in the sport which they 
have been preparing for during the 
previous two weeks, and regimental 
championships are determined for each 
sport as well as on a composite basis 
for top battalion. Further opportunity 
for inculcating the desired qualities is 
offered through the varsity teams in all 
major sports. 

It is here that the value of such a 
plan gives added emphasis to the con- 
tention that, if athletics are important 
for a few, they are likewise beneficial 
to all. A derivative of intense competi- 
tion is to be found in the drive which 
is generated to win. Thus, condition is 
secured, while the added stimulus of 
interest is sufficient usually to assure 
physical maintenance and a continuation 
of activities which will serve to prevent 
regression of fitness. 

Every precaution is taken to avoid 
injuries and infections through the daily 
inspection of apparatus and facilities, 
the supplying of protective equipment 
and sanitary gear, as well as by means 
of strict and constant supervision of all 
classes. Trainers are available to render 
first aid during competition in all con- 
tact sports, and cases are referred to 
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the physicians when there is any ques- 
tion as to the severity of the injury. 

Naturally school administrators will 
be both interested and encouraged to 
learn of the small percentage or inci- 
dence of injuries which occur. In a 
total of 63,797 exposures there were 
319 injuries of all kinds, from a sprained 
finger to a fractured ankle, or one-half 
of 1 per cent. Of these 319 cases, only 
7 cadets were unable to report in gear 
for their regular classes, and it was 
possible to assign several to some other 
type of athletic work in class. This is 
because cadets with slightly injured 
ankles might be able to swim, while 
others with minor wrist or arm injuries 
can still run and thus maintain their 
condition. 

Regular class instruction in relaxa- 
tion is carried on under the athletic de- 
partment’s direction, for forty minutes 
three days a week. Techniques and 
methods for relieving nervous and mus- 
cular tensions are taught by trained 
personnel and practiced by all cadets. 
The contribution derived from this 
course, from an individual standpoint, 
can be heartily endorsed, for there are 
many instances of flyers, such as Tom 
Harmon, who attribute much of their 
success to the ability to relax following 
periods of extreme pressure. 


he the present mode of life there is 
constant need for the passing of judg- 
ment as to the worth or measurement 
of people or things, and the opin- 
ions will vary according to the standards 
of evaluation upon which such an ap- 
praisal is based. Subjective methods 
will serve as a basis in the majority of 
situations. However, where importance 
is attached to the decision, as is the case 
in the selection of potential flyers, every 
objective means must be utilized which 
will make such screening more valid. 
Definite accomplishments and pre- 
determined goals are the deciding fac- 
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tors or criteria upon which grades are 
established in the Pre-Flight Schools, 
and not improvement. The directors in 
each activity construct rating scales 
based on the desired qualifications of 
achievement, which make possible a 
uniform composite athletic grade. Such 
a procedure has many advantages to 
recommend its continued use, and, since 
the academic and military departments 
use the same type of marks, the per- 
sonnel department is able to compute a 
final rating from these three sources and 
thus arrive at a basis for the disposition 
of all cadets. 


Previous to departure from the sta- 
tion, all cadets are given a re-test similar 
to that taken upon entrance, this ap- 
praisal serving as a measure of the dis- 
tance which the cadets have traveled 
toward the fitness objective. Degrees 
of performance are then transposed into 
terms of grades for rating achievement 
and constitute a share of the total ath- 
letic grade. 


) is easy for the Monday morning 

quarterbacks to sit back and tell what 
is wrong with the educational system. 
School leaders are cognizant of weak- 
nesses, however, and are trying to obtain 
the necessary information or tools for 
fashioning an acceptable model. Be- 
cause of this vital interest we are hold- 
ing this skull session in an effort to 
diagnose the school program’s faults, 
check regular assignments, review pres- 
ent worthy plans, and learn new scoring 
plays. 

In the mapping of our strategy we 
must not lose sight of the individual, 
while retaining interest in the training 
and preparation of the masses. All of 
the benefits which the schools have to 
offer must be made available to each 
and every child. 

Consider for a moment what the re- 
turn of the “T” formation has meant to 
the game of football. The open type of 











play, which makes possible the “break- 
away,” has led to more scoring and 
threat; hence there is greater crowd 
appeal. At the same time, coaches are 
faced with new problems, for their play- 
ers must have speed, be good open field 
blockers, and be able to react quickly if 
plays are to function properly. Right 
now many are probing for vulnerable 
spots in the system in order that defen- 
sive measures may be set up for stopping 
such teams. In a larger sense, physical 
education has been going through the 
same process of experimentation, 
searching for the best possible means of 
preparing and conditioning citizens to 
meet a new world formation. 

Realizing not only the present tre- 
mendous responsibilities in this area, 
but also anticipating the possibilities of 
even greater requirements in the future, 
school superintendents may be com- 
pelled by necessity, plus public opinion, 
to demand the further expansion of 
health, physical education, and vecrea- 
tion services. To provide adequate per- 
sonnel and facilities, federal and state 
subsidies are imperative where com- 
munities have not been able to keep 
abreast, financially, because of rapid 
growth in population. 


A QUESTION arises as to how the 
greatest good can be accomplished, 
which calls for a clarification of basic 
needs. Such a topic is so far reaching 
in scope that one hesitates to undertake 
more than a superficial perusal of a few 
of the most significant essentials in the 
program. It is always hazardous to 
intimate that there are certain aspects 
of the curriculum that might profit 
through a re-defining of objectives, be- 
cause in a brief generalization there is 
danger that the curtailed statement is 
likely to be misinterpreted. 
Let us consider, however, a few of 
the concrete needs as they appear to 
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be applicable to present and future pro- 
grams : 

First, recognition of the potential pos- 
sibilities for contribution in our pro- 
grams has made educators, in teacher 
training institutions, cognizant of their 
responsibility for providing adequately 
trained leaders. Such leaders must be 
willing, have a sound educational out- 
look, and be capable of selecting and 
directing such health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreational activities as are 
suited to the requisites of the period. 

Formerly a rather course mesh was 
used for screening major candidates in 
physical education; however, certain 
cross wires are being added continually 
which will make the sieving process 
much more selective. Students should 
be selected, not only by reason of their 
ability in physical skills, but also be- 
cause they possess such attributes as 
character, personality, mental and phys- 
ical health, an understanding of the 
pertinent problems, together with the 
knowledge which will make possible the 
solution of at least a few. 

Second, since school superintendents 
are interested in obtaining competent 
personnel for their systems, it should 
be possible to contact placement bureaus 
of any accredited institution and be as- 
sured that all candidates will have had 
similar training to qualify for such posi- 
tions. Uniform minimum standards for 
credentials must be developed, there- 
fore, and requirements adhered to for 
the adequate preparation of teachers. 
This makes necessary the formulation of 
uniform course contents and terminol- 
ogy by all colleges and universities in 
their major program. 

Similarly, there should be standard- 
ized criteria applying to the facilities 
and equipment in our public schools, to 
scheduling and assigning of students, to 
time allotments, and to size of classes in 
physical education. While many stand- 
ards already have been formulated, they 
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are not sufficiently uniform in scope to 
insure the same high degree of condi- 
tioning in all communities. 

Third, one of the greatest needs, and 
the most significant opportunity, lies in 
the expansion of curricular content or 
scope, and in improvement in the se- 
quence of activities. In many sections 
of the state, students in the past have 
been exposed to only four activities— 
usually basketball, softball, touch foot- 
ball, and track—during their elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high school 
years. Such a fact is lamentable, for 
“only total fitness is enough,” and 
greater breadth is needed for all ages. 

There must be a further clarification 
and unification of thinking regarding 
the trail to be followed, the shortcuts 
which may be utilized, and the hazards 
to be avoided. Surely every boy and 
girl is entitled to the resources of our 
program which assist in developing suf- 
ficient strength, speed, agility, and en- 
durance to accomplish routine duties, 
yet make possible maximum exertions 
to meet emergencies. 


For example, between the ages of 6 
to 12, proper physiological growth 
and muscular development are of para- 
mount importance. Herein is an obli- 
gation on the part of elementary schools 
to promote activities fostering organic 
growth and neuro-muscular skills, in- 
culcate sound health habits, and strive 
to prevent and correct remedial physical 
defects. Too often teachers in these 
grades consider physical education as 
an obnoxious duty, rather than as a 
challenge, and children occupy them- 
selves with any sort of play which they 
desire. This perhaps is because too few 
teachers have been sufficiently trained 
in the conduct of activities fitted to these 


age groups.* 





3 An excellent outline of such activities is 
presented by Verne S. Landreth in “Recom- 
mendations for Developing Total Fitness 
Through a Program of Health and Physical 
Education in Elementary Schools.” California 
Journal of Elementary Hducation, 11:69-77, 
November, 1942. 
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It is recommended that where facili- 
ties and personnel are available the 
teaching of aquatics be instituted with 
this age group and continued through- 
out the school years. Since swimming 
is conducive to general development, is 
more readily learned while the boy or 
girl is young, and undoubtedly is with- 
out equal as a carry-over sport, it should 
be included as a part of the program. 

In this age of nervous tension, the 
art of relaxation should be more exten- 
sively practiced as a means of reducing 
the over-stimulation to which children 
are subjected today. Systematic habits 
of resting may be acquired which will 
have lasting value, from kindergarten 
to old age, and which are as important 
to the growth pattern as are all forms 
of exercise. 

Although the prevention of physical 
weaknesses is stressed in all levels, there 
is need for early recognition and cor- 
rection of conditions as they arise. 


UCH success has been achieved in 
attaining the objectives set up for 
junior high schools with pupils between 
the ages of 12 to 15. This undoubtedly 
has resulted from the specialization in 
subjects, whereby teachers with majors 
in the field of physical education have 
been hired to have charge of the work. 
Practices which ape the activities of 
high school and Service programs, with- 
out adjustments and compensations for 
the maturational age, are to be frowned 
upon, for they may result in much per- 
manent damage, both organically and 
structurally. Why is it that in junior 
high school basketball games the baskets 
are the same height as for adults—yet 
the time is shortened according to the 
age? In a like manner all pressure 
should be eliminated toward the attempt 
to break records, as in running; while 
obstacle courses as set up in high schools 
are without doubt unsuited to these ages, 
especially to girls. 
Children of this age should be intro- 














duced to a wide variety of experiences, 
in the form of mass exercise or rhyth- 
mics, games, contests, relays, and stunts. 
Here as in other levels, there are graded 
activities which should be followed, and 
while they are different from the major 
sports they are enjoyed by all and lead 
up to the more complex games. Through 
this medium it is possible to reach all 
areas of the body and provide for a 
well-rounded development, while avoid- 
ing the stresses and strains which bring 
about criticism. 


| Ltr beadreey upon the meeting of 
requirements of an adequate condi- 
tioning and training program in high 
schools by youths aged 15 to 18 would 
do much to alleviate the graduating of 
physical morons. Yes, it is realized that 
there are state physical education re- 
quirements for graduation, yet there 
are many instances where individuals 
who will not dress for classes or who 
are not so inclined to take part are as- 
signed to yard work, to taking of roll, 
or even to the washing of dishes in the 
school cafeteria—and received the re- 
quired credit. As long as the student is 
exposed to the course, he need not nec- 
essarily pass it—yet he is eligible for 
election to student offices and even to 
the California Scholastic Federation. 


Findings of the selection boards 
would further substantiate the evidence 
that a great many students will not 
voluntarily take part in physical exer- 
cise unless the activities are required 
and placed on the same educational 
basis as are other subjects. It is clearly 
conceivable that recognition of physical 
education as a definite part of the cur- 
riculum, which is fully appreciated and 
regarded by the administration and 
faculty for its contribution to the maxi- 
mum development of all individuals, will 
cause students to respect the course and 
take it seriously. 

There is need in our high schools 
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for much expansion of conditioning 
activities, which will include: vitalizing 
exercises, games, contests, and relays; 
advanced aquatics; gymnastics and 
tumbling; running events; and, when 
supervised by teaching experts, boxing 
and wrestling for boys. A wide variety 
of activities must provide vigorous ex- 
ercise, develop strength and endurance, 
aid in the acquisition of sports skills, 
and produce general body development.* 
‘ Attention to those who are under par 
demands special instruction in order 
that as many as possible may be brought 
more quickly to the point where they 
are able to take advantage of the gen- 
eral conditioning program. In such a 
group, developmental exercises specific 
to the individual are utilized in over- 
coming postural divergencies and 
muscle weaknesses. As 70 per cent of 
the students at this level require such 
work, it is evident that a tremendous 
need exists. 


Few people question the value of 
competitive sports if they are properly 
supervised, and the program must be 
broadened to provide participation for 
all physically fit students. Inter-school 
competition in all sports between those 
of various weight and ability classi- 
fications must be made available for as 
many students as there are in the classes. 
Only when our program is capable of 
expansion for all should it be consid- 
ered as adequate. 

In addition to the conditioning and 
major sports program, there must be 
increased attention in the high schools 
to carry-over activities, such as bad- 
minton, volleyball, tennis, golf, archery, 
bowling, hiking, camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and, especially, aquatics. When 
skill is developed at this age, many will 
continue their participation during later 
life in activities adapted to adult needs. 





4 “The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness,” 
by Arthur H. Steinhaus. Journal of Health 
=e Physical Education, 14:299-300, June 














T seems obvious, at the moment, that 

secondary education is at the thresh- 
old of change. Like every other Ameri- 
can social institution, the secondary 
school is feeling the demands of a 
changed and changing industrial order. 

The war has accelerated a modified 
mode of living which was evolving less 
slowly but as certainly under the 
impetus of technical invention and dis- 
covery during the years immediately 
preceding the war. The tremendous 
all-out effort of nations to out-think and 
to surpass one another in the use of 
mechanical weapons of warfare has 
stepped up the technical competence of 
millions of individuals, revealing to 
many the necessity of personal fitness 
for life in a tense, fast-moving, rapid- 
acting culture. 

A new insight has been gained by 
those who recently have been graduated 
from our secondary schools as they have 
been ranked one against the other in 
the war effort. Also the youth of high 
school age have been impelled to look 
with a new seriousness of purpose upon 
the adequacy of their own preparation 
for that which is ahead. These high 
school students and graduates, as well 
as their parents, have been awakened 
sharply to the immediate need for more 
realistic experiences within the frame- 
work of secondary education. 

Among the factors of first concern 
to all have been those which have direct 
bearing upon the individual’s ability 
and readiness for adjusting to the de- 
mands of our war-torn modern society. 
These demands are calling for a rethink- 
ing of secondary education in both its 
general and specialized aspects. 
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The Place of Girls’ P.E. in 
The Postwar Era 


4 By BERNICE BAXTER 


HERE is every indication that 

health and physical education will 
continue to be a basic part of general 
secondary education. Undoubtedly the 
postwar period will witness increased 
awareness of the need for greater em- 
phasis upon physical, mental, and emo- 
tional fitness than was characteristic of 
prewar days. Some anticipation of the 
place of health and physical education 
in the total educational program, there- 
fore, seems both timely and necessary. 

It may be entirely inappropriate, how- 
ever, for an outsider to attempt an ap- 
praisal of a field such as girls’ health 
and physical education. On the other 
hand, there may be some advantages for 
health and physical education to have 
it viewed through the eyes of an inter- 
ested nonspecialist. The specialist in 
the field usually will seek to improve his 
methods of teaching, thereby hoping to 
insure better learning. The nonspecial- 
ist who is generally acquainted with the 
program undoubtedly will have less 
exact understanding, but he may see 
outcomes more objectively. 

If one views the aims and objectives 
of the health and physical education 
program for girls and at the same time 
is familiar with the difficulties of sythe- 
sizing effort within the secondary school 
of average size, he knows that if these 
outcomes are to be realized more than 
teachers of physical education are going 
to have to envision and believe in the 
program. Administrators, counselors, 
and teachers of other subjects will have 
to lend both interest and guidance. 
With health and physical education com- 
bined into a total “fitness” program, 
many more teachers than at present will 














4 Because the war has thrown the 
spotlight on the fitness needs of men, 
most of our plans for revising the 
school physical and health education 
program after the war center in the 
boys’ program. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that at least one article in the 
symposium be devoted exclusively to 
girls’ physical and health education. 
And since a later article, the one by 
Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, poses a 
challenge to general educators, Dr. 
Baxter, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of the Oakland Public 
Schools and in charge of Oakland's 
instructional program, was invited to 
prepare the article. 

Dr. Baxter writes as a general 
school administrator, but she is not 
without experience in fields related 
to physical and health education. For 
a number of years she has been in- 
terested and active in the Camp Fire 
Girls program and in community rec- 
reational programs. At the present 
time she is national president of 
Camp Fire Girls, Incorporated. She is 
the author of a number of textbooks, 
the most recent of which is “Group 
Experience—the Democratic Way.” 
which she wrote in collaboration with 
Dr. Rosalind Cassidy. She has been 
an elementary-junior high teacher, an 
elementary principal, a senior high 
vice-principal, a supervisor and co- 
ordinator of instruction, and a lec- 
turer in education at Mills College, 
San Francisco State College, Yale 
University, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Baxter writes that she sees 
the “possibility of having the school 
become the center of a social wel- 
fare program for children, youth, and 
adults as we emerge from the war.” 
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have to understand, be sympathetic 


with, and even participate in the effort. 


If any doubt this implication, let a 
recent statement from the field answer 
the doubt. Such a statement of the goals 
for health and physical fitness comes 
from a joint committee of the American 
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Medical Association and the National 
Committee on physical fitness. Recom- 
mendations for “keeping fit” as pro- 
posed by this joint committee cannot be 
reviewed here, but one or two of the 
significant items which suggest direc- 
tion for the health and physical educa- 
tion program may be cited. The 
program calls for “organized health 
instruction on all school levels and 
planned healthful living throughout the 


‘school experience.” 


This report recommends that the 
daily program of vigorous physical edu- 
cation for Grades 7 through 12 should 
not be sacrificed but that the health as- 
pects be in addition to the now-existing 
physical education provisions. It recog- 
nizes that departments in the secondary 
school other than physical education de- 
partments must be involved when it 
states specifically : “Irrespective of title 
or departmental affiliation such instruc- 
tion must develop accurate knowledge, 
appropriate attitudes, and sound habits 
aimed to further individual and com- 
munity health.” 

The problem then that confronts sec- 
ondary education is one of organizing 
and synthesizing present curriculum of- 
ferings and out-of-school activities 
which contain fragmentary parts of 
health and physical education into a 
functional program which will result in 
the “accurate knowledge, appropriate 
attitudes and sound habits” endorsed 
and recommended by the before-men- 
tioned joint committee. It should be 
within the realm of possibility for the 
secondary school to give every student 
such experiences as will contribute to 
his or her physical and emotional fitness 
for living. 


REALISTIC view of the oppor- 
tunities offered to girls and the 
character of the guidance given to them 





1See “Recommendations on ‘Keeping Fit’ 


for Schools and Colleges,” California Schools, 
15 :268-270, November, 1944. 
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is convincing of the fact that the high 
school girl does not have “organized 
health instruction and planned health- 
ful living” experiences as advocated by 
the health and physical education pro- 
ponents. 

Now, in the school program, the con- 
tent for such general experiencing is 
found in science courses, in home eco- 
nomics courses, in social studies courses, 
and occasionally in such other offerings 
as core courses, social living, or senior 
problems, as well as in physical educa- 
tion. Out-of-school camping and group 
work programs include activities and 
some informational content. But before 
all girls of secondary school age can be 
assured of the total dividends inherent 
in a fitness program as recommended, 
ways and means must be found for dis- 
covering the health and physical needs 
of every girl and for assuring such per- 
sonal guidance for each girl as will help 
her to become self-directing in meeting 
her own health needs and to become 
interested in family and community 
health. 

Some schools have outlined for them- 
selves the knowledge, attitudes, and 
habits which are inherent in a total pro- 
gram of health and physical education 
and have attempted to allocate partial 
responsibilities to different curriculum 
offerings. These same schools depend 
upon counselors to guide students into 
experiences from which they can profit 
most. All of this is good, but not enough. 


HAT is needed (and this seems 

the direction for the health and 
physical education program of the 
future) is a functioning physical edu- 
cation and health council which will be 
representative of all involved depart- 
ments and which is commissioned with 
the direct responsibility for individual 
guidance of each girl’s growth and de- 
velopment. This is one of the most 
fundamental services of general edu- 
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cation at the secondary level and is 
basically of first importance. 

Health and physical education per- 
sonnel seem to be the logical persons to 
give impetus and direction to a unified 
program of instruction and guidance, 
not only for the school but for the re- 
lating of outside girls’ group work 
activities to school effort. In recre- 
ation there has been developed codpera- 
tive planning between school and com- 
munity. There is need for increased 
flexibility within the regular school pro- 
gram for reaching out and beyond the 
confines of the usual time and facility 
resources of the health and physical edu- 
cation program. 

The direction which seems to be fairly 
waiting for the emergence of leadership 
from girls’ health and physical education 
is one of helping related school instruc- 
tion and out-of-school effort to become 
unified in meeting the needs of ado- 
lescent girls. If a high school council 
composed of all those who represent in- 
struction in health and physical edu- 
cation, girls’ deans, counselors, phy- 
sicians, and nurses would invite into 
council meetings representatives of out- 
of-school recreation and group’ work 
programs, there is reason to believe that 
steps could be taken for setting up an 
over-all health, recreation, and physi- 
cal education program. Decisions also 
could be made relative to guidance facili- 
ties for girls, and a codperating in- 
school and out-of-school program of 
health-building activities could be 
formulated. It is conceivable to think 
that mothers and other interested 
women eventually might become a part 
of such a planning group. 

To bring about this unification, school 
administrators, directors of recreation, 
and boards of directors of group work 
agencies will have to be convinced of 
the workability of the plans. This will 
require thorough and consistent think- 
ing through of the problems which will 








present themselves, together with so- 
lutions which will be acceptable to all. 
Teachers of physical education are the 
only persons now within the secondary 
school organization, and certainly the 
only persons in the community who 
have all girls of secondary school age 
under their guidance. 

Time limitations, inflexibility of 
schedule, the press of numerous activi- 
ties and insufficient breadth of vision 
on the part of some teachers of health 
and physical education are present 
“hurdles” which will have to be re- 
moved before progress in this direction 
can be expected. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to address the challenge for 
leadership to all secondary school teach- 
ers who have convictions concerning 
the present inconsistencies of the high 
school environment in providing health- 
building experiences. 

If these teachers can see their way 
clear to stir school administrators to a 
consideration of the factors which legis- 
late against these health-building ex- 
periences, a first step will be taken. 
Then, if professional staff members of 
group work agencies are enlisted in co- 
operative planning for the inside-school 
and outside-school needs of girls, com- 
munity understanding and support es- 
sential to the success of a comprehensive 
program becomes the next step. Prog- 
ress in this direction will depend upon 
the cooperative sharing of plans with 
adults, both lay and professional, and 
with girls themselves. All will have to 
survey possibilities ahead without being 
hampered by too many inhibiting limi- 
tations within present practice. 


= OME of the ideas expressed by high 
school girls may give clues to 

changes and innovations which may 

give direction to a total community 

health and physical education program. 

Girls raise these questions: 

Why are the “major sports” of the 
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high school physical education program 
those which are most difficult to carry 
on out of school? Why are not the 
“minor” or out-of-school activities such 
as swimming, tennis, bowling, canoe- 
ing, horseback riding, badminton, so- 
cial dancing, skating, and golf taught to 
those who want instruction in them? 
Why cannot the high school program 
be arranged so that there can be at least 
a two-hour period once or twice a week 


in which some “real” games might be 


scheduled? The present rush of un- 
dressing, showering, dressing again, and 
rushing to classes takes all the fun out 
of playing for many girls. It even sets 
up a resistance and antagonism toward 
the whole program. 

Is it impossible to let high school girls 
have somewhat the same freedom of 
choice of their own activities as do col- 
lege girls? 

It is obvious to teachers of physi- 
cal education why the implications in 
these questions have been disregarded. 
Schedules, limitation of space, lack 
of equipment, transportation difficulties, 
and maybe a conscientious feeling on 
the part of some teachers of the need 
for providing what is “good” for ado- 
lescent girls have been factors which 
have contributed to a tightly scheduled 
school program which fails to appeal to 
many high school girls. 


*“ \NRGANIZED health instruction 
and planned healthful living 
throughout the school experience” will 
tend to become a reality for girls at the 
high school level only as the adults in 
the girls’ world give it importance. 
Dynamic teachers of health and physi- 
cal education who are admired by high 
school girls will give impetus to the ac- 
ceptance of the program. Increased 
participation on the part of other in- 
structors in relating health instruction 
to individual interests and needs will 
add stimulus. Participation of girls in ~ 
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determining what sports and activities 
give them greatest satisfaction and zest 
will give girls a personal and direct 
interest and responsibility. Enlistment 
of community resources in the providing 
of space, facilities, and equipment for 
a continuation and enrichment of the 
school program will have a decided 
effect. Increased flexibility of high 
school scheduling, with adequate time 
provision for relieving tensions of an 
overcrowded and hence overregimented 
type of instruction, is basic and foun- 
dational. 

There are indications that girls’ 
health and physical education programs 
are heading in the directions implied. 
Teachers in the field are realizing that 
they have unlimited possibilities for be- 
coming acquainted with girls, their 
health problems, and their personal 
needs. Some teachers of physical edu- 
cation accept responsibility for counsel- 
ing girls within the school and for con- 
sulting and advising with group work 
leaders outside the school. During 
summer vacations they serve as camp 
counselors and lead in the guidance of 
harvest and work camps for girls. In 
numerous ways the teacher of health 
and physical education has become 
recognized as a leader in community 
enterprises for girls. 

It would seem that the same teachers 
might give similar leadership to the in- 
school provisions for healthful living. 
Only, however, as other teachers and 
administrators accept the responsibility 
for contributing to the girl’s all-round 
personal development will conditions be 
altered to meet individual needs. Sec- 
ondary education faces some changes. 
Why do not teachers of physical edu- 
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cation and teachers interested in the 
health of girls seize the opportunity for 
helping the secondary school to meet the 
emotional drives of adolescent girls and 
suggest adequate time provisions for 
girls to acquire a functioning knowl- 
edge: 
of the body and the way it functions 
of the needs of the body, such as nutrition, 
posture, recreation, rest, elimination, care 
and cleanliness, proper clothing 
of the importance of positive emotional and 
mental attitudes to body fitness 
of the importance of relaxation 
of medication and correction of remediable 
defects 
of the importance of physical check-up at 
regular intervals with consequent reme- 
dial action when necessary 
of the fun and exhilaration of play 
of group and team game skills (codperative 
sharing 
of individual and social forms of recrea- 
tional activity 
and to acquire attitudes and habits: 
of scientific inquiry, diagnosis, and willing- 
ness to apply self to correction and im- 
provement of discovered defects 
of facing facts directly and positively with- 
out anxiety and without tension 
of prevention of contagion 
of interest and concern (leading to action) 
in the improvement of living conditions 
for all. 


Shon above is but a very partial list- 
ing of some of the outcomes which 
should be expected of a fitness pro- 
gram. Knowledge alone will not suffice. 
Knowledge must be translated into 
action. Only as school faculties and 
lay members of the community pro- 
vide opportunities for learning through 
living will adolescent girls acquire and 
practice those habits which will insure 
for them as growing women that fitness 
which will be required for tasks which 
lie ahead. 


No Increase in Children’s Diseases 


No increase in diseases among American School children has resulted from 
war-time living conditions, including rationing, reports the United States Public 


Health Service, which has just concluded a study of 8,000 “typical” pupils. 





EALTH education on the second- 
ary level has had such a hybrid 
career that it is almost an impossibility 
to find any two schools which give 


health information to their students in 


any similar pattern. Although health 
has had a consistent place in the ob- 
jectives of education for many years, 
health information never has received 
a recognized status in the curriculum 
comparable to that of English, mathe- 
matics, or the social studies. It has been 
given much lip service, has achieved 
some attention through the devious 
means of integration,” and has been 
known to steal some time from physi- 
cal education. 

There are hopeful signs, however, 
pointing toward a change in the cur- 
rent concept. The twentieth yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators was devoted to the sub- 
ject of Health in Schools, and it was 
there stated that “there is a need for 
a required health instruction program, 
in both junior high and senior high 
school divisions.”* The recommendation 
has been made. The problem is how to 
put it into effect, who is to teach the 
course, what subject matter should be 
included, when should it be given, how 
will it be received ? 

All of these questions Palo Alto has 
had to meet and answer in its experi- 
ment with a required course in hygiene. 


Siero decision to institute a required 
semester course in hygiene was 
made only after many other methods of 





1 Health in Schools, American Association 
of Fag  mmarcanenste Washington, D. C., 
; P. . 





Experiments with a Required 
Hygiene Course 


4 By RUTH N. COLLINS 





q Relatively few junior or senior high 
schools in the State have attempted to 
teach hygiene as a separate course 
required of all students. The program 
which has been developed in Palo 
Alto, therefore, deserves considera- 
tion in this symposium devoted to an 
analysis of what is likely to be the 
nature of postwar physical and health 
education in the secondary schools. 

Miss Collins, who writes the article, 
is a counselor and an instructor of 
hygiene in the Palo Alto Senior High 
School. In the ten years she has been 
connected with physical education in 
Palo Alto she has played an impor- 
tant part in the inception and devel- 
opment of the school’s required hy- 
giene program. She writes, “In my 
counseling experience during the 
past five years, I have been made 
aware again and again of the need 
of parents and students for sound in- 
formation in health, particularly in 
the field of mental hygiene.” 





giving health instruction had been tried. 

Previous to 1933 all freshmen girls 
were given hygiene instruction one 
day a week during the physical edu- 
cation period. A textbook was used, 
with most of the subject matter devoted 
to personal hygiene: care of the skin, 
hair, and nails, care of the digestive sys- 
tem, excretory system, and so on. The 
boys had no comparable program. Then 
in 1933 the Board of Education re- 
quested Dr. Charles Shephard of Stan- 
ford University to develop a course of 
study in hygiene for the Palo Alto 
schools. It was decided that both boys 
and girls would be given hygiene in- 
struction one day a week during physi- 
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cal education time for their four years 
in high school. Each year a different 
phase of health information was to be 
covered, ranging from personal health 
problems in the freshman year to com- 
munity health problems in the senior 
year. The classes were to be taught by 
the physical education instructors. 

This plan was carried out for three 
and a half years, so there was an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effects on a group 
which had been exposed to all but one 
semester of all the health instruction we 
had to offer. A consultation for the 
purpose of evaluating the results was 
called during the beginning of the fourth 
year of the program. Those who took 
part in the discussion were the super- 
intendent of schools, J. R. Overturf; 
Dr. Walter H. Brown, head of the hy- 
giene department at Stanford Univer- 
sity (taking the place of Dr. Shephard, 
who was away on leave) ; the principal 
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of the high school, Ivan Linder; and 
the physical education teachers of both 
the boys’ and girls’ departments, all of 
whom had been teaching some of the 
hygiene courses. 

The opinions of the group of instruc- 
tors (there were six of them) might be 
summed up in the following statements : 


1. The subject matter included in the course 
of study is vitally important and should be 
presented in the most favorable light possible 
to all boys and girls in high school. 

2. Good teaching is impossible on a one-day- 
a-week basis where there are many factors 
that contribute to an emotional bias on the 
part of the students, such factors as: 


(a) It is unsatisfactory to lose the time 
from physical education. 

(b) Since no credit was given for the 
course, it lacked status when compared 
with other courses. 

(c) It was difficult to maintain a continuity 
or interest in the subjects being dis- 
cussed because of the lapse of time be- 
tween class meetings. This also miti- 
gated against the use of projects in 








4 During recent years, the “Journal” has published many articles dealing with 
aspects of the school physical and health education program. Read in connection 
with the present symposium, they clarify the picture of California's offering in this 
field and give the background necessary for intelligent planning of after-the-war 
developments. Among these articles are the following: 
“Building a Junior High Health Program.” by Marion E. Taggart. 19:382-385, 
November, 1944. 
“The Principal’s Part in Health Instruction.” by Oliver E. Byrd, 17:235-238, 
April, 1942. 
“Safeguarding the Health of the Teacher,” by Earl Coleman, 17:480—-482, De- 
cember, 1942. 
“Unit Scheduling in Physical Education,” by Gladys Sorben Barnett, 15:488- 
491, December, 1940. 
“An Adult Recreation Class in a Small School,” by Lester Turnbaugh, 15:368- 
369, October, 1940. 
In February, 1940, (15:74-102) appeared an important symposium planned by W. 
H. Orion, then chief of the State Department's Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, and dealing with health, physical education, and recreation in the State. Its 
articles covered such topics as the following: “The Hygiene of the School Environ- 
ment,” “Responsibilities of School Health Service,” “Hygiene of the Instructional Pro- 
gram,” “The Need for More Adequate Health Instruction,” “Broadening the Corrective 
Program.” “Interscholastic Athletics in California,” “Recreation as a School Respon- 
sibility.” “A Noon-Hour Recreation Program.” “A High School’s Physical Education 
Program.” 
Individual copies of any of the issues mentioned above sell for 50 cents each. For 
ten or more copies of any or all of them, the price is 35 cents each. 














which the students could plan and exe- 
cute their own learning activities. 


3. The problem of keeping students enrolled 
in the correct physical education class was al- 
ways present. If students’ programs had to 
be changed, this occasionally meant the indi- 
viduals involved would be repeating a hygiene 
course they had already had. 


FTER much discussion it was de- 
cided that the best way out of the 
dilemma was to offer two hygiene 
courses, each a semester in length, one 
to be taken during either the freshman 
or sophomore year, the other during the 
junior or senior year. The board of 
education agreed to make these courses 
a requirement for graduation and at the 
same time voted to grant one full credit 
each year for physical education and to 
raise the number of credits required for 
graduation from sixteen to nineteen. 
This program was to go into effect dur- 
ing the second semester of the year 
1936-37. 

It became necessary, therefore, to 
plan a course of study for the two new 
classes. We were fortunate in having 
a superintendent who believed that new 
courses of study are important enough 
that school time should be allowed for 
their development. Under the super- 
vision of Dr. Walter Brown and with 
the technical assistance of Dr. Anne 
Simpson Aller, four of the physical edu- 
cation instructors, Mrs. Doris Jarmon, 
Robert Fraser, Ned Johns, and the au- 
thor, worked out a tentative course of 
study for each of the new classes. The 
same general plan was followed for both 
the boys’ and girls’ classes, but the 
emphasis and approach to the different 
units varied somewhat. 

The classes were started in the second 
semester of 1936-37, and four physical 
education instructors became bona fide 
classroom teachers, not without a great 
many inner misgivings! All of the 
classes were pronounced a success at 
the end of the school year, however, and 
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both the administration and the instruc- 
tors breathed a little more easily. 

Then, just to show that all plans in 
education should be labeled “tentative,” 
the next year Palo Alto established a 
junior high school, and it was no longer 
possible to allow students to take Hy- 
giene I in either the freshman or sopho- 
more year, so Hygiene I became a ninth 
grade subject taught in the junior high 


_ school, and Hygiene II became a twelfth 


grate subject in the senior high school. 

In the junior high school the class 
now alternates with a semester of sci- 
ence and usually is taught by the science 
teachers. Occasionally, however, it has 
been taught by members of the womens’ 
physical education staff. The sexes are 
not segregated in this course. A text- 
book is used. 


8 ben problem of organizing the ma- 
terial for Hygiene II was quite 
different from that of organizing for 
Hygiene I. In the first place, there were 
no textbooks at that time (1936-37) 
that could possibly be used on the high 
school level. College texts served as 
excellent source material and in some 
units could be used as reference books 
for the students. But in no one book 
could we find the kind of information 
we wanted high school seniors to have 
in a hygiene course. We worked out our 
own units, guided by objectives set up 
by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 

The units were outlined on a tenta- 
tive plan, and they have been in a con- 
tinuous state of revision ever since. The 
material used in a course like Hygiene 
II must be changed constantly because 
it deals with the dynamic, changing 
world of today. 

The units that were selected for the 
course included : 


1. The development of sound personalities. 
2. Marriage and the establishment of a 
family. 
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3. Prenatal, infant, and child care. 

4. Evaluating health information. 

5. The selection of a health adviser. 

6. Noncommunicable diseases. 

7. Accident prevention and first aid. 

8. Community health. 

The classes have been taught on a 
segregated basis because it was felt 
originally that it would be easier to meet 
the varying interests and needs of high 
school boys and girls in segregated 
classes. Today the author questions this 
position and believes that much might 
be gained by teaching the same hygiene 
course to mixed groups. We need more 
study and experimentation in this field, 
with the use of sound evaluation tech- 
niques, before we can determine which 
kind of class brings best results. 

In working out the hygiene course 
the committee tried to see that there 
was no duplication of material taught 
in other courses in the school. Because 
health instruction is of such vital impor- 
tance, all school subjects should con- 
tribute in so far as it is possible for 
them to do—much necessary and worth- 
while health instruction is given in the 
home economics and science classes, for 
example. A hygiene course in a school 
should never mean that all other health 
instruction must stop, but continual 
checking with both students and faculty 
will be required if unnecessary dupli- 
cation is to be eliminated. 

The girls’ course always has been 
taught by a physical education teacher, 
with the exception of one semester when 
one section was taught by a social 
studies teacher. The boys’ course was 
taught by a physical education teacher 
until he chose to teach for the United 
States Navy. Now it is taught by a 
member of the Science Department. 


pao ALTO has now had eight 

years of experience with a required 
course in hygiene, and there are certain 
conclusions that may be drawn from 
that experience which should be useful 
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to others considering the same problem.? 


1. A required course in hygiene is 
necessary if we want to play fair with 
the boys and girls who look to the public 
schools for their education. We need 
to give our students sound attitudes and 
habits based on scientific knowledge if 
we are to allay any of the present trends 
in the following areas: the increase in 
the number of mental breakdowns, the 
increase in divorce, the lack of stability 
in home life, the increase in the num- 
ber of deaths caused by accidents and 
noncommunicable diseases, the suscepti- 
bility of the public to misleading adver- 
tising and quack doctors. 

2. The teaching of hygiene can be 
kept more dynamic, more suited to the 
needs of each class if a textbook is not 
used. Most of the current textbooks 
that are being written for the secondary 
level tend to “talk down” to the stu- 
dent. Another disadvantage in the use 
of a textbook is that books become 
“dated” because of the rapid advances 
being made in the field of medical sci- 
ence. So much good material is pub- 
lished in current magazines written for 
the lay public that there never is any 
problem to find sufficient material— 
rather, the problem is one of choosing 
the best. 

3. The students have a real interest 
in and a liking for hygiene. Each year 
the girls have been asked if they believe 
there is a need for a required course in 
hygiene, and each year the answer has 
been overwhelmingly yes. Never have 
more than 5 out of the 120 girls said no. 
Many feel that the course should be a 
year in length instead of one semester. 

The author believes that Palo Alto’s 
experience has proved that adequate hy- 
giene instruction must be one of the 
primary considerations in the planning 
of the postwar program in physical and 
health programs. 





2The author is here expressing her own 
opinion and not necessarily that of the admin- 
istration. 





Planning for Health and 


Physical Fitness ¢» wove wasme 


T was during the closing period of 
World War I that our present-day 
health and physical education programs 


came into being. During those turbu- | 


lent months, alert educators capitalized 
on aroused public interest in total fit- 
ness and developed patterns for extend- 
ing and improving the program. This 
move resulted in better trained person- 
nel, additional equipment, and purpose- 
ful activities; and it reawakened a 
general interest to give this relatively 
new phase of education an impressive 
boost. 

Today education is in a position simi- 
lar, in certain aspects, to that of 1918-19. 
We hope we are nearing the closing 
stages of World War II. Interest in 
fitness is high. Health and physical edu- 
cation programs are meeting legal re- 
quirements, but there is a spirit among 
educators which indicates their determi- 
nation to have better physical education 
personnel, newer equipment, and pro- 
grams to meet the fitness demands of 
peace, as well as war. Administrators 
not only are sensing these needs, but 
they are taking advantage of public 
interest in total fitness by organizing 
school and community resources to the 
mutual advantage of each. Planning 
such as this yields measurable dividends. 

The present war may drag on for 
months, or it may end with dramatic 
suddenness. Whichever way it goes, 
now is the time to do constructive plan- 
ning. In the light of all these facts, each 
school district throughout Los Angeles 
County is being encouraged to provide 
and maintain a wholesome school en- 
vironment, to hire the best leadership 








q “For the past year,” writes the au- 
thor of this article, “my emphasis in 
this county has been to organize 
teaching personnel as well as equip- 
ment so as to plan for maximum use 
towards bettering the total well-being 
of boys and girls.” The article de- 
scribes the type of work he is pro- 
moting among nurses, teachers, and 
administrators in the Los Angeles 
County Schools. 

Mr. Webster is director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County Schools. His 
past teaching experience includes a 
teaching fellowship in hygiene at Co- 
lumbia University, summer session 
instruction at the University of South- 
ern California, the University of 
Washington, and at Colorado State 
College of Education, and an associ- 
ate professorship of health and phys- 
ical education at the University of 
Southern California. He is a consult- 
ant for the State Department of Edu- 
cation in its Community Health Edu- 
cation Project. 





available, to purchase or be prepared to 
purchase new and serviceable equip- 
ment, and to subject the present health 
and physical education programs to a 
thorough appraisal. It is obvious that 
such a procedure will cost money— 
more money than now is made avail- 
able to education. Anything less than 
this, however, becomes a compromise in 
pupil health. 

In order to assist the local school dis- 
tricts to achieve these aims, the Office 
of the Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools, through the Di- 
vision of Health and Physical Edu- 
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cation, is offering leadership toward 
realization of the following objectives: 


1. To provide supervision of the health 
program in rural schools of the county. 

2. To provide in-service education for dis- 
trict school nurses. 


3. To provide plans for organizing the 
health and physical education programs within 
school districts or within individual schools 
so that they may render a greater educational 
service to the home, school, and community, 
both now and in the future. 


HE first of these objectives em- 

braces the total health education 
program in the rural elementary 
schools. This work is conducted by 
four public health nurses working from 
the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. 


The second objective applies to all 
district school nurses, both elementary 
and secondary, as well as to nurses em- 
ployed in the County District Health 
Centers. 

This group of nurses was organized 
in 1943 and is known as the District 
School Nurses’ Association of the Los 
Angeles County Schools. Its ninety 
members are classified geographically 
into four major groups. Each group 
has its chairman, secretary, area repre- 
sentative, and librarian. At their meet- 
ings, five of which are held during 
the academic year, problems involving 
school health education are discussed 
by outstanding leaders in such fields 
as education, government, physical edu- 
cation, psychology, disease control, 
school lunches, mental hygiene, and 
medicine. 

These meetings have helped the nurse 
to define her responsibilities as a health 
educator ; they have enriched the school 
and community health programs; they 
have strengthened relationships between 
nurses and school physicians, dentists, 
county health officers, home and com- 
munity organizations; and they have 
brought about an increasing health con- 
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sciousness on the part of school ad- 
ministrators and teaching personnel. 


6 Bion third objective comes under the 
general heading of school adminis- 
tration. The majority of schools in the 
unincorporated areas of this common- 
wealth, busy with education in war time, 
have not given much thought to the 
gains they have made in the field of 
health and physical education, and rela- 
tively few have established concrete 
postwar programs. To aid the school 
districts in constructive planning in 
these areas, the following five-step pro- 
gram has been suggested : 

1. The first step toward organizing 
school and community resources for 
mutual enrichment is that of calling a 
meeting of key people in those re- 
spective areas. The meeting should be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
chief executive officer of the school dis- 
trict. The following individuals may be 
invited : principal, vice-principal, health 
codrdinator, school physician, dentist 
and nurse, school board president, guid- 
ance and attendance adviser, curriculum 
adviser (local and county), P.-T. A. 
president, city or county health officer, 
faculty representatives (three to six), 
and the county schools director of health 
and physical education. 

It is this group which eventually will 
comprise the executive committee for 
health and physical education planning 
of the individual school or the school 
district. 

2. The second step is to construct and 
consummate the program for the first 
meeting of this committee. All partici- 
pants should be notified of the purpose 
well in advance of the date. Ample time 
should be allowed at the meeting for 
salesmanship presentations on the 
importance of the occasion by the ex- 
ecutive of the school district, the dis- 
trict health officer, and the county 
schools health codrdinator. 











At the conclusion of the presentations 
at this first meeting, the chairman 
should plan to open the meeting for dis- 
cussion. At the proper time the county 
schools health codrdinator well might 
present the idea of determining the 
status of the health and physical edu- 
cation offerings of the school. In empha- 
sizing this point he should present to 
the group a comprehensive question- 
naire which would cover such items as 
physical environment, health service, 
emergency health program, program for 
health information, care of exceptional 
child, teacher health, cafeteria, physi- 
cal education, and recreation program. 
When the committee is persuaded to 
accept the questionnaire, the survey 
may then get under way. 

3. The third step is the conduct of 
the survey and the subsequent tabu- 
lation and evaluation of the findings. 
The survey should be directed by a 
representative committee chosen by the 
executive group. It is advisable for the 
county schools office to evaluate the 
findings. When all the evidence is com- 
piled, the executive committee may be 
called into session and acquainted with 
the facts. 

4. Step No. 4 involves further action 
on the part of the executive committee. 
Armed with the facts as brought to 
light by the survey, the committee must 
weigh the evidence and decide what 
action may be taken. Before a decision 
is reached this committee may find it 
expedient to obtain opinions of an ad- 
visory group composed of such persons 
as the county schools health supervisor, 
a studentbody representative, the cafe- 
teria manager, the head custodian, the 
bus driver, the supervising county or 
district public health nurse, county or 
city police-fire heads, the Red Cross 
and tuberculosis association local chair- 
men, the county or city welfare director, 
the county or city librarian, and a news- 
paper publisher. Members of this group 
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may be called in as a body or individu- 
ally, depending on the need. As a re- 
sult of these hearings, the executive 
committee should decide on a course of 
action and recommend funds and per- 
sonnel necessary for meeting the ob- 
jectives. 

5. The fifth and final step in the plan 
calls for a periodic meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee to check the results 
of its action and to initiate new projects 
where there is a felt need. 


PiXPERIENCE in working with 

school committees on the five-step 
plan has brought out the need for de- 
veloping minimum essentials in health 
and physical education programs on the 
secondary level. The following ob- 
jectives are an outgrowth of this ex- 
perience : 

HEALTH EDUCATION 


Information: A primary aim in health 
work is to integrate health knowledge 
with actual living in the home, school, 
and community. If this is to be done 
effectively, the area of health informa- 
tion should include: 


1. Information relative to factors which fa- 
vorably influence the health of pupils. (Her- 
edity, environment; developmental, survival, 
and adjusting activities. ) 

2. Teachers who literally enjoy good health 
and who, through education and interest in 
health, create opportunities and provide 
sources whereby the pupils may learn to 
choose that which is good, that which is of 
greatest value, that which will provide them 
happiness, and that which will result in the 
greatest service to others and to themselves, 
both now and in the future. 

3. A constructive study of the out-of-school 
life of the pupils so that there may be avoided 
the developing of one set of health behavior 
for school, another for the community, and 
still another for the home. 

4. A development of health units or learn- 
ing situations in which the pupils will have 
meaningful experiences and develop skills and 
information that will give immediate, as well 
as carry-over, values to these experiences. 
(Maximum opportunities for correlation.) 

5. A critical evaluation of certain motivat- 
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ing devices used to improve the well-being of 
boys and girls through instruction for health. 
(Clubs, competition, prizes, and awards.) 

6. Authoritative and acceptable printed and 
audio-visual sources, classified and graded ac- 
cording to interest and development of pupils. 
(Books, pictures, slides, movies, et cetera.) 

7. Academically sound methods of measur- 
ing results and reports of progress in the field 
of physical, social, and mental well-being. 

Health Service: The primary ob- 
jectives of the health service program 
in the school are to determine the health 
status of the pupil, to enlist his codper- 
ation in protecting and maintaining his 
health, to inform parents of the findings 
of the health examination, to prevent 
disease, and to work toward the cor- 
rection of remediable defects. To ac- 
complish this effectively the area of 
health service should strive to include: 

1. School physician, dentist, nurse, teacher, 
and psychiatrist. (The county or city health 
office should be consulted if medical person- 
nel is not available.) 

2. Well-equipped and well-located rooms in 
which the health examinations may be con- 
ducted. 

3. Well-equipped and conveniently located 
rooms in which the pupils, as well as the fac- 
ulty, may rest. 

4. Well-equipped and easily accessible first- 
aid rooms. 

5. A complete health examination of the 
pupils as frequently as needed. (Each new 
pupil, on entering school, should be examined. 
Essentials in the examination are heart, lungs, 
ears, eyes, nose, throat, teeth, and orthopedic 
needs. ) 

6. Methods of utilizing the findings of the 
examination in all phases of the academic pro- 
gram. (Emphasis on classification of pupils 
as well as on material for class discussion.) 

7. The findings of the health examination 
should be recorded on uniform cards which 
will permit the utilization of the data. (These 
are to be made available to certain members 
of the teaching personnel.) 

8. Notification of parents of the positive 
and negative results of the health appraisal. 
(A friendly, human approach should be used. 
Community resources for referral should be 
available.) 

9. Proper counseling of pupils, as well as 
parents, regarding the mental, social, and 
physical well-being of the students. 
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10. Provision for adequate care of correc- 
tive, restricted, and rest cases. (Curriculum 
and equipment.) 

11. Contacts with clinics and outside agen- 
cies where correction of defects can be made 
available to children whose families are finan- 
cially unable to provide private care. (Outside 
resources. ) 

12. A systematic follow-up of difficulties re- 
vealed by the health examination. 

13. A program of health observation by the 
classroom teacher. (Teachers need in-service 
training in this area.) 

14. A program of immunization—diphthe- 
ria, tetanus, and smallpox—when necessary. 
A tuberculin testing should be encouraged on 
the secondary level.) 

15. Teachers educated to give immediate 
care to sick and injured. (Ready to give aid in 
case of unconsciousness, shock, hemorrhage.) 


Healthful School Living: All of the 
experiences of a pupil in school have 
an effect on his well-being. Those of 
particular importance are the conditions 
of the environment, the conditions of 
the classroom experience, and the con- 
ditions of the school organization. To 
effect a positive influence of good over 
the individual, the healthful school liv- 
ing program should include the follow- 
ing as minimum essentials : 

1. School buildings and grounds constructed 
and maintained so they provide an environ- 
ment conducive to safeguarding the well-being 
of the individual pupils with a minimum of 
health and safety hazards. 

2. School buildings and grounds planned 
and arranged so they are an educational ex- 
perience in art. 

3. When necessary, transportation provided 
to and from school under wholesome condi- 
tions. 

4. Adequate protection against fire and 
earthquake hazards, including an efficient sys- 
tem of alarm and drills. 

5. Sufficient drinking, washing, and toilet 
facilities. 

6. The screening of all toilet and cafeteria 
windows. (If possible, classroom windows as 
well.) 

7. Illumination on all desks and blackboards 
of between 30- and 40-foot candles. (No 
glare should be evident anywhere in the room.) 

8. All playgrounds adequately drained and 
surfaced so that there is a minimum of mud 
and a maximum of use at all times. 











9, An accurate thermometer hung at about 
the desk-top level. (A temperature of 68 to 
72 degrees Fahrenheit should be maintained in 
all parts of the room on cold days.) 

10. Adequate and appropriately marked 
areas for team and for individual games. 

11. General cleanliness of the classroom, 
furniture, walls, and floors which meets ac- 
cepted standards or is at least on a level with 
the best kept homes in the community. 

12. Windows equipped with air deflectors ; 
and teachers instructed on the methods of ven- 
tilation. 

13. Chairs provided which are of such a 
height and depth that the pupil can sit in com- 
fort with the feet flat on the floor and so the 
region just above the knees, and the legs below 
the knees, are free from pressure. The lower 
and upper portions of the back should be sup- 
ported. 

14. Desks provided so that when the pupil 
is using them, he does not usually need to 
change the position of his thighs on the seat, 
or to bend sharply to the side to maintain 
comfort. 

15. A browsing or reading room for pupils 
who come to school early or have to stay late. 

16. Walls and ceilings painted pleasant pas- 
tel colors. 

17. The length of the school day adjusted 
to the age and grade level of the pupils. 

18. Daily classroom periods so arranged as 
to minimize fatigue and to promote an econ- 
omy of learning. 

19. Constant attention to the principle of 
individual differences by the school and its 
educational staff. 

20. Homework designed and planned so it 
becomes an educative lesson, not a source of 
misery and sleeplessness. 

21. Good housekeeping, in evidence not only 
in the buildings but on the grounds as well. 

22. Opportunities and adequate equipment 
provided for a pupil to lie down if the occasion 
demands it. 

23. Opportunity for a hot lunch for all pu- 
pils if it is inconvenient for them to go home 
during the noon intermission. 


24. School grounds protected from outside 
influence, the pupils not being permitted to 
leave the grounds except to return to their 
homes. 

25. A school cafeteria serving as an educa- 
tional experience in good nutrition. (The cafe- 
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teria experience should be a continuation of 
nutrition instruction conducted in the class- 
room. ) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education is particularly im- 
portant in the general school program 
because of the many rich opportunities 
it offers for growth and development 
of the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional life of boys and girls. This 
program should provide: 


' 1. Situations whereby the pupil will, under 
adequate leadership, have unhampered oppor- 
tunities for normal physical growth and devel- 
opment. (These should include such items as 
space for games and equipment ; a program of 
activities which meets interest and needs; a 
class of no more than forty in size; scientific 
grading, testing and classification of students ; 
and a teacher load of no more than four or 
five classes per day.) 

2. Situations whereby the pupil will have 
opportunities for the development of sound 
social attitudes and practices. (Leadership, 
team play, etc.) 

3. Play opportunities whereby the pupil may 
develop accepted emotional controls. (These 
should include such items as leadership, offici- 
ating by pupils, length of the game, conditions 
under which play takes place, attainable goals, 
orientation as to objectives, and pregame plan- 
ning by pupils.) 

4. Play situations in which the individual is 
given opportunities to make quick, important 
decisions as to the best course of action for 
himself as well as his teammates. (Involving 
rules and strategy, pregame planning by pu- 
pils, pupil officials, hygienic care of the body 
under varying conditions.) © 

5. A broad recreational program which 
meets the immediate, as well as the future, 
needs of pupils. (Including social and recrea- 
tional games and coeducational activities.) 

6. A corrective program which includes 
modification of normal activity for certain 
pupils and encourages the corection of remedi- 
able errors in body mechanics and dynamics. 

7. A program of scholastic athletic compe- 
tition which is both academically and scien- 
tifically defensible. (All competitive sports to 
be given approval by health educator, curricu- 
lum adviser, and other qualified personnel.) 








Coordination of Community 
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HE pride of the American public 

has been shocked again by the 
Selective Service statistics revealing a 
high percentage of rejections among 
male registrants of compulsory military 
age in the United States. Unfortunately, 
it takes a national or an international 
calamity at times to develop an accept- 
ance of certain public responsibilities 
for individual, family, and community 
health. Only when the worth of the in- 
dividual is measured in terms of his 
fitness to serve as a member of the 
Armed Forces, or to assume his full time 
responsibilities in the civilian war pro- 
duction program, do we become duly 
concerned about the health and fitness 
status of the nation. 

National health surveys show con- 
clusively that great progress has been 
made in the control of diseases subject 
to public health laws. Diseases whose 
control is subject in a large measure to 
intelligent living of each person are yet 
unconquered. Public understanding of 
these facts at a time when the people 
of our nation are more “health minded” 
than ever should make it possible to 
organize and develop more adequate 
health education programs on national, 
state, county, and community levels. 

Evidence of codrdination of efforts 
on a national scale is found in the forma- 
tion of a Joint Committee composed of 
five representatives from the American 
Medical Association and five from the 
National Council for Physical Fitness 
of the Federal Security Agency. Col. 
Leonard Rowntree of Selective Service, 
chairman, and John W. Studebaker, 
commissioner, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, are members of this committee. 
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q One of the most significant under- 
takings in the field of physical and 
health education in the State of Cali- 
fornia is the California Community 
Health Education Project, established 
in the San Joaquin Valley and spon- 
sored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, with the codperation of the 
State Department of Public Health. In 
developing a functioning coérdina- 
tion of all community resources for 
health and health education, this 
Project points the way to a new type 
of health program for the postwar pe- 
riod. Since there was no room in the 
present symposium for the attention 
to the Project which it deserves, a 
number of articles dealing with vari- 
ous phases of it will be published in 
future issues of the “Journal,” as well 
as a report by Dr. Mabel Rugen of 
the Michigan Project mentioned in 
Mr. Landreth’s article. 

Mr. Landreth, who has general su- 
pervision of the Project, is chief of the 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion. A member of the State Depart- 
ment since 1939, he formerly was 
director of health and physical edu- 
cation at Whittier College, physical 
education instructor and athletic 
coach at Huntington Park High 
School, and physical education in- 
structor at the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Diego. 





The recommendations made by the 
Committee, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 20, 1944, issue of Education for 
Victory are deserving of endorsement 
and support." 





1“Joint Committee Symbolizes ‘A New 
Working Together’,” Hducation for Victory, 
3:9, 24, September 20, 1944, 
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MOVEMENT toward closer co- 

ordination of school and public 
health education activities in the State 
of California was initiated in 1937 
through the codperative efforts of rep- 
resentatives of the State Department of 
Public Health and the State Department 
of Education. 

Much credit for this movement to- 
ward the codrdination of consultant 
services at the state level is due John 
D. Fuller, M. D., M. S. P. H., county 
health officer in Santa Cruz County and 
formerly health education consultant for 
the State Department of Public Health, 
and W. H. Orion, chief, Division of 
Physical and Health Education, State 
Department of Education, now on mili- 
tary leave serving with the United States 
Navy. Largely through the efforts of 
these leaders, a financial grant was ob- 
tained from thé Rosenberg Foundation 
for the purpose of financing a series of 
training institutes for health education 
coordinators. This fund was supple- 
mented by funds from the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, State De- 
partment of Public Health, through the 
interest and assistance of Jessie M. 
Bierman, M. D. Four such in-service 
training institutes were held in connec- 
tion with the State Colleges located at 
San Jose, Fresno, Santa Barbara, and 
Chico. 


URING the last decade the activi- 
ties of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion have been directed toward the 
improvement of health, happiness, and 
well-being of children of this and future 
generations. Grants in aid are given 
for public service “programs designed 
to help people help themselves,” organ- 
ized at the local level in accordance 
with a fundamental American principle 
“that the basic principles of democracy 
are fundamental to successful coépera- 
tive community enterprises.” 
In May, 1944, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
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State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, sent representatives to Michigan 
to visit some of the high schools par- 
ticipating in the Michigan Community 
Health Service Project, which is spon- 
sored by the Michigan State Department 
of Education and the Michigan State 
Department of Public Health, with 
funds made available by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. As a result of this 
visit, a grant of funds in the amount of 
$10,800 was made available by the 
Foundation for use in the State of Cali- 
fornia during the 1944-45 school year, 
and the California Community Health 
Education Project was established. 

The Project is sponsored by the State 
Department of Education, with the co- 
operation of the State Department of 
Public Health. While seven counties 
in the San Joaquin Valley area, namely 
Fresno, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, 
Merced, Stanislaus, and Tulare, were 
selected to conduct experimental com- 
munity health education programs for 
the 1944-45 school year, it is expected 
that this movement will extend to the 
counties throughout the State. The pro- 
gram is under the general supervision of 
the Division of Physical and Health 
Education of the State Department of 
Education and is being conducted under 
the leadership of Mrs. Cecyl Nelson, 
Project supervisor, with headquarters 
at Fresno State College. 

The general purpose of the project is 
to assist secondary school and public 
health officials to develop improved 
health education programs in the com- 
munities within the project area, 
through more effective use of local and 
state resources, to the end that pro- 
cedures which prove themselves success- 
ful may lead to better health education 
in the schools throughout the state. 

While the project is still in process of 
development, major consideration has 
been given to date to two phases of the 
problem, namely: (1) the in-service 
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training of school and public health su- 
pervisors and administrators, nurses, 
and teachers serving as school and com- 
munity health codrdinators; and (2) 
community organizations for health 
education. 


IXTY-FIVE teachers, nurses, city 

and county school and public health 
supervisors, and administrators partici- 
pated in a successful in-service training 
program in health education August 7 
to 17, inclusive. The workshop was 
held at the summer school site of Fresno 
State College, at Lakeshore, California, 
which is on the north shore of Hunting- 
ton Lake in the California Sierra- 
Nevada mountains. Representatives 
from secondary schools in each of the 
seven counties included in the project 
area were present and participated in 
the study and demonstration sessions. 

The instruction and discussions dealt 
with all phases of school health as an 
integral part of the community health 
program. The emphasis throughout the 
instructional program was placed on the 
positive and preventive phases of health 
control measures. Health codrdination 
on a community-wide, as well as county- 
wide, basis was discussed, and plans 
were made to organize health commit- 
tees in each of the counties and com- 
munities represented. 

It was the consensus of opinion of 
the workshop members participating in 
the in-service training program that 
health education should become an inte- 
gral part of every subject in the cur- 
riculum, in both elementary and second- 
ary schools. Every teacher should be 
aware of the health needs of the pupils 
under his supervision, and each subject 
taught should be taught with a “health 
accent.” It was agreed that it is the 
responsibility of the principal to select 
the teacher best qualified from the stand- 
point of interest, training, and experi- 
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ence to serve as chairman of the health 
committee or as health codrdinator. The 
workshop members also were unani- 
mous in their opinion that the health 
instruction program in each school 
should be planned by the health codrdi- 
nator and members of the health com- 
mittee and that it should not be left to 
incidental teaching or limited to rainy 
day sessions during the physical educa- 
tion period. 

Attention was given to problems re- 
lating to teacher aids in health instruc- 
tion programs. Attention was called 
also to the use of posters, booklets, 
charts, models, graphs, and other visual 
aids which are available free or at a 
small cost from public as well as private 
agencies, 

The participants in the workshop 
were unanimous in their expressions of 
opinion that the workshop proved itself 
to be a worth-while learning experience 
and would result in improved health 
education programs in the schools in 
the San Joaquin Valley area. 

Additional in-service training has 
been provided by the State Department 
of Public Health. Plans have been made 
for week-end workshop sessions after 
the Christmas holidays. 


HE public school program always 

has been concerned with the health 
needs of the child and in the teaching 
of health information and encourage- 
ment of health practices which result in 
wholesome, healthful living. The health 
of the child long has been accepted as 
one of the primary objectives of educa- 
tion. 

Much lip service has been given to 
this fundamental phase of social com- 
petence, but, because of the multiple and 
varied responsibilities of public school 
administrators, many times the school 
health program has been left dangling 
on the organization chart and dusted 





off for public display during the annual 
health week activities. If the school ad- 
ministrator has a sympathetic under- 
standing of the meaning of health and 
its relationship to the normal growth 
and development of the pupils under his 
supervision, and has a clear concept of 
the major objectives of a sound program 
of health education, as well as of the 
responsibility of the school to assist each 
of the pupils to acquire factual health 
knowledge and wholesome health prac- 
tices appropriate to his age and matur- 
ity, a sound health education program 
is invariably the result. 

Regardless of how well our school 
programs may function, however, the 
school alone cannot develop the full and 
well-rounded program to which a com- 
munity is entitled. 

The public health department has 
come to be recognized as the center of 
community public health activities—al- 
though in many rural areas a full time 
health officer and a well-organized and 
well-staffed health department, fully 
equipped to serve the public health serv- 
ice needs of the populace, are a mirage 
on the horizon and can be envisioned 
only by those enlightened souls who 
look into the future with faith and un- 
limited courage. A modern public 
health department concerns itself, how- 
ever, not only with a safe water supply, 
adequate sewage disposal, and the pro- 
tection of the community from epidem- 
ics, but with additional responsibilities 
such as infant and maternal welfare, 
mental and social hygiene, nutrition, 
dental hygiene, and many health haz- 
ards, the preventive phases of which are 
chiefly educational. 

Many private health agencies have 
made, and are making, important funda- 
mental contributions toward the health 
and welfare of our people. The support 
of these agencies should be encouraged 
and their services utilized to the greatest 
possible extent. 
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The Community Heaith Education 
Project is attempting to assist all the 
agencies concerned with individual, 
home, and community health in each of 
the seven counties within the project 
area, encouraging them to utilize all the - 
available services to prevent, if possible, 
duplication of services, to codrdinate 
the work of the various agencies, to fill 
in all existing gaps, and to organize the 
programs from the standpoint of ren- 
dering maximum and most efficient 
service to the people in each of the com- 
munities. 


|, Shewe of county organization 

which has proved successful in Ven- 
tura County under the leadership of 
Mrs. Olivia Hathaway, county codrdi- 
nator of health activities, has been used 
in each of the San Joaquin Valley coun- 
ties as a pattern in the development of 
the respective County Health Commit- 
tees. The Ventura County Health Com- 
mittee includes the following personnel : 


From the County Schools 


County superintendent of schools. 

Curriculum director of secondary schools, 

Curriculum director of elementary schools. 

Supervisor of child welfare and attendance. 

Two administrators, elementary and sec- 
ondary. 

Two trustees, elementary and secondary. 

County representative from the Physical 
Education Association. 

County home demonstration agent. 

Representative of the School Nurses’ Or- 
ganization. 

Two representatives of codrdinators of 
health, elementary and secondary. 

Representatives of the board of supervisors. 


From the Voluntary Health Agencies 
County Tuberculosis Association. 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Utility company (home service). 
Red Cross. 

From the County Health Department 
County health officer. 

Supervisor of child welfare. 
Supervisor of public health nurses. 
Chief sanitary inspector. 

President of the county medical society. 
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President of the county dental society. 
County probation officer. 
County welfare representative. 


A health coérdinator has been selected 
to serve as chairman of each County 
Health Committee. 

There is a variation in the seven 
counties as to the personnel available in 
the county schools office, the public 
health departments, and the non-official 
agencies, and accordingly there is a 
deviation from the Ventura County 
plan in each of the seven counties. 

Agencies not used in the Ventura 
County plan, but which have been in- 
cluded in some of the county organiza- 
tions are the American Legion and 
service clubs, such as Rotary, Lions, 
and Kiwanis. 

The members of these county com- 
mittees act in an advisory and consultant 
capacity and assist in providing resource 
materials. 


ag next step.in the development of 
the Project was the selecting of 
school committees and appointment of 
a health codrdinator in each school. The 
county health coordinators have assisted 
the schools in planning for their school 
health committees, which consist of ad- 
ministrators, the health codrdinator, 
faculty representatives, and school 
nurses and physicians. 

The schools have accepted the re- 
sponsibility to organize community 
health committees. In most instances, 
the person selected as health codrdi- 
nator for the school is also codrdinator 
of the community health committee. At 
the community level we have followed 
the same general plan that was used in 
each of the counties. 

Our basic assumption is that the 
schools and communities have a desire 
to develop a more effective school and 
community health program. If they are 
to attain this objective, it is necessary 
for them to survey the present status of 
the school and community health, as to 
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the physical environment, health serv- 
ices, and health education in each of the 
schools. The schools are using a survey 
compiled by Lloyd E. Webster, director, 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Schools, and 
consultant for the Community Health 
Education Project, to evaluate the pro- 
gram. In conjunction with the Webster 
survey, the schools are giving the Neher 
Health Inventory,’ which is designed 
to furnish information regarding the 
health status and practices of their re- 
spective high school students. 


® nid of these experimental programs 
we do not hope, nor do we desire, 
to develop a pattern of organization 
which will be applicable without adap- 
tation to each community and each 
county. We are extremely anxious, 
however, that each community assume 
its responsibility for the development 
of a coordinated community health edu- 
cation program, utilizing the services of 
all the agencies and resources available. 
A functional health program is the re- 
sult of good administration, wherein 
each person or agency concerned is 
given the responsibility for which he or 
it is best fitted. The organization of 
such a program must necessarily be 
followed up by an aggressive spirit of 
cooperative endeavor. 

Health problems requiring medical or 
dental supervision should be handled 
only by trained specialists in their re- 
spective professions. Health instruction 
for healthful living is also the responsi- 
bility for a trained specialist, namely, 
the teacher; and the personnel of the 
faculty in each school should be selected 
with this fact in mind. Public and pri- 
vate agencies concerned with health and 
education must, therefore, unite their 
forces on national, state, county, city, 
and community levels if maximum re- 
sults are to be achieved. 





2 By Gerwin Neher, California Test Bureau. 








Programs 


NDOUBTEDLY there has been 

a general up-grading of physical 
education and recreation programs all 
over the United States in recent months, 
with spectacular gains being recorded 
in areas where such programs were 
weakest before the war. Will these gains 
be used to build a sounder, nation-wide 
program of health, physical education, 
and recreation? Only an alert profes- 
sional outlook on the part of educators 
in general, and physical education and 
recreation workers in particular, can 
make it possible for us to give a much 
more meaningful physical education and 
recreation experience for both students 
and adults in any given community. 

It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
amine into means whereby the gains of 
war time can be capitalized on in the 
postwar years. 


N order to present a complete picture 

showing the need of, and opportunity 
for, integration of the physical education 
and recreation programs, the following 
historical generalizations are presented. 

At its inception in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the play- 
ground or recreation movement was 
quite distinctly divorced from the gen- 
eral educational scene. Schools, prima- 
rily secondary schools, were very 
academic-minded. They were concerned 
fundamentally with providing a type of 
cultural curriculum that would enable 
their students to pursue advanced work 
in higher institutions. Those students 
who could not profit by such a program 
simply dropped out of school. Play was 
“wasting time” and “frivolous.” It was 





Planning Postwar Recreation 





4q By DAVID P. SNYDER 





q With so much publicity being given 
during these war-time days to pro- 
grams of health and physical fitness, 

_we find ourselves sometimes over- 
looking the fact that recreation is a 
companion field to these other two. 
Its contributions during the present 
emergency are great, and its impor- 
tance in the postwar years is assured. 
Mr. Snyder's recommendations, there- 
fore, with regard to the strengthening 
of the recreation program, so that it 
can serve effectively to broaden and 
enrich the life of a community, form 
an important part of the present sym- 
posium. 

Mr. Snyder is supervisor of physical 
education and recreation in the Oak- 
land Public Schools. Before taking 
over his present position in 1936, he 
had been a member of the faculty of 
Oakland's University High School. 





during this period that the “excess ener- 
gy” theory of physical education was in 
vogue. Education was not interested in 
recreation as we define recreation today. 

The educational picture gradually be- 
gan to change because of a number of 
interlocking factors. Industrialization 
of our economy began to build up our 
cities. Their growth developed a need 
for vocational education, compulsory 
school attendance laws, and recreation 
programs to assist in bridging leisure- 
time hours. 

In line with the compulsory school 
attendance laws and basically needed 
curriculum revisions, the educational 
curriculum was revised sharply and 
consistently. Students, irrespective of 
mental ability, were required to attend 
school. Generally, as a result, new 
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courses were added to the curriculum, 
so that all ages and all levels of ability 
would have some profitable experience 
in the public schools. Among these were 
such “frills” as manual training and, 
gradually, all the industrial arts ; exten- 
sive music programs, of choral, instru- 
mental, and appreciation types ; arts and 
crafts programs, from simple handcraft 
work through the fine arts; physical 
education activities on a broad scale, 
dramatics ; English courses directed to- 
ward leisure reading and appreciation ; 
club activity programs; and many 
others. All of these curriculum addi- 
tions had tremendous possibilities for 
leisure-time carry-over. In one sense, 
the schools were in the recreation pic- 
ture through their curriculum. 

The State of California was not as 
conscious of the industrialization factors 
as were the eastern or even the middle 
western states. Except in her port cities, 
this state’s economy has remained con- 
sistently agricultural. Industrialization 
has been emphasized during this war 
period, but it is questionable whether it 
will remain so after the war. There has 
been one factor, however, that quite pos- 
sibly has made California more recrea- 
tion-conscious than any other state. At 
the conclusion of World War I, the 
California State Legislature enacted a 
compulsory physical education law for 
children of all ages in the public schools, 
and also provided that the State Depart- 
ment of Education should set up a divi- 
sion of health and physical education to 
enforce the law and set standards for 
facilities and achievement. 

The effect of this law was revolution- 
ary in terms of recreation. All teacher 
training institutions added the physical 
education major to their curriculums. 
The State Board of Education set up 
standards for the certification of physi- 
cal education teachers. Every newly 
built junior and senior high school (and 
there was a great expansion in school 
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building programs at this time) pro- 
vided a gymnasium and large play areas. 
In many cases swimming pools were in- 
cluded. In the elementary schools com- 
bination auditorium-gymnasiums were 
constructed, along with extensive play 
areas. 

With this added emphasis on the 
teaching of sports skills, and with play 
areas already financed and in operation, 
plus the existence of an expanded and 
diversified curriculum, the next and 
logical step was the setting up of the 
out-of-school recreation program, for 
which already there was a public de- 
mand. 

To meet this demand from parents 
for playground supervision, and from 
adult groups for facilities for recreation, 
many school systems, eager to under- 
take this community service, organized 
recreation departments administered by 
the local boards of education. Other 
school systems, realizing this need but 
not having funds to carry on the pro- 
gram, in effect sublet their buildings and 
grounds to another municipal agency— 
generally a recreation commission—to 
carry on the work. 


\ X J ITH the foregoing as a basic pat- 
tern, certain problems created by 


the advent of World War II should be 
discussed. The war-born problems in 
physical education are readily obvious. 
When a nation goes to war, its man- 
power must be totally mobilized, and 
the first requisite for war service is the 
physical fitness of each individual. This 
problem was attacked by schools, col- 
leges, and Federal Government agen- 
cies and need not be elaborated on in 
this article. War-born recreation prob- 
lems, however, are not so obvious. A 
nation keyed for war can easily over- 
look homefront problems, and especially 
the problems of youth. 

Youth suddenly found itself a vitally 
important segment of our life and econ- 





























omy—our life in terms of military serv- 
ice, our economy in terms of both war 
and domestic production and services. 
For youth this meant jobs and money 
where there were not jobs and money 
before. In some cases, it meant a partial 
school day where there had been a full 
day before. It meant, in some cases, 
having practically no home life since 
oftentimes both parents were working 
on odd shifts. It meant being trained in 
the basic philosophy of military educa- 
tion—kill or be killed. It meant sudden 
freedom from home ties, with furloughs 
in strange cities. It often meant the 
breaking of youthful relationships where 
families left home surroundings for war 
jobs in other communities. 

These factors, in various combina- 
tions, created serious problems in both 
school and municipal recreation depart- 
ments. Leadership was lacking because 
many workers either were in the service 
or on a war job. Supplies were difficult 
to get, and no new buildings could be 
built, or areas developed. 

In many communities the net result 
of these war-born problems has been the 
opening of all school facilities for recre- 
ation. This is causing much concern 
among school administrators. Some are 
troubled because they do not feel that 
recreation is a function of the public 
schools ; others are worried because they 
would like to give this service to the 
community but feel that their present 
financial outlay does not permit this 
additional expense. 


peal arguments to the con- 
trary, it would seem that the pub- 

lic schools are in a key position to give 
recreation service to their communities. 
There are six main reasons which 
point toward the successful operation of 
a school-centered recreation program. 
In view of the fact that this discussion 
attempts to show a relationship between 
physical education and recreation, these 
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reasons are included: (1) generally 
adequate facilities already have been 
provided by the community in the form 
of school buildings, gymnasiums, and 
playfields; (2) school buildings have 
been located on the basis of population 
needs and provide recreation centers in 
all areas of the city ; (3) the school cur- 
riculum provides rich opportunities for 
experience in leisure time pursuits ; (4) 
trained leadership, already provided in 
the general school program, can be used 
in recreation development; (5) facili- 
ties of a political subdivision should be 
operated by the subdivision, and (6) 
since the educational program is or- 
ganized to provide universal education 
for all children, a school-centered recre- 
ation program should offer recreational 
opportunities for every child in the most 
democratic manner. 

A school-centered recreation pro- 
gram simply makes available facilities 
and leadership to encourage students 
and adults to use school-learned recrea- 
tion skills in out-of-school time and 
after graduation. Since physical educa- 
tion is the part of the school curriculum 
which is most nearly allied to the recre- 
ation program, it would seem logical 
that strengthening of the physical edu- 
cation program would aid the recreation 
program. In the opinion of the writer, 
therefore, the following recommenda- 
tions offer the possibility of broadening 
and enriching life in any community. 

1. It is axiomatic that the more skill- 
ful an individual becomes in any activity, 
the more likely he is to remain active 
init. Fully 75 per cent of the elementary 
playground activity is of a game or sport 
nature; yet the poorest piece of teach- 
ing of such skills is done in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is recommended 
specialists be provided in the elementary 
field to give the needed service. For 
best results the specialist should be of 
the faculty to which he is assigned, 
rather than a traveling teacher. It is 
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recommended also that in order to give 
the best service, he should begin his 
school day in the early afternoon and 
carry on through the usual playground 
hours after school. 

2. In the secondary schools, the em- 
phasis on the teaching of physical edu- 
cation skills should be the same as on 
teaching the skills of any other subject ; 
therefore, the specialists in these schools 
should have the same class load as those 
in any other subject. Standards of 
achievement evolving out of a basic 
course of study should be required of 
each student in each activity. 

3. The erection of swimming pools 
and the teaching of swimming with a 
definite requirement for graduation 
from a senior high school are basic from 
both a physical education and a recrea- 
tion standpoint. No other activity, in 
either physical education or recreation, 
has as many advantages as a recrea- 
tional carryover. Swimming can be 
done either individually, or in small or 
large groups. It is coeducational—both 
boys and girls can enjoy this sport on 
a practically equal basis. 

In the findings published by the Na- 
tional Committee on Curriculum Re- 
search of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation in 1931, swimming topped the 
list of activities for grades 1 through 
12 in five categories—physical, social, 
psychological, safety, and recreational.’ 
When it is understood that over thirty 
activities of a physical education and 
recreation nature were listed, it is ob- 
vious to anyone that swimming is a 
most important activity. 

4. It is recommended that each junior 
and senior high school have on its staff 
a recreation coérdinator. This person 
should be either on a half- or full-time 

1 See “A Study of Relative Values of Thirty 


Important Activities in the Physical Education 
Program for Boys,” by Edgar Fauver and 


others. Research Quarterly of American Phys- 
ee Association, 2:115-174, March, 
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basis, depending on the size of the 
school. Since the students’ recreation 
program, for the present at least, is one 
of physical activity, it might be best 
to choose this leader directly from the 
physical education staff. This codrdi- 
nator should be certified and should 
have the same salary status as any other 
member of the faculty. Briefly, his job 
should be to stimulate and motivate all 
school recreation or extra-curricular 
activities; to work with the principal, 
teachers, and students in developing 
recreational outgrowths of the in-school 
program ; to work with public and pri- 
vate agencies in planning effective pro- 
grams where students and adults in the 
community can benefit. 

5. Basic training in physical educa- 
tion may not be broad enough prepara- 
tion for the recreational codrdinator. It 
is recommended, therefore, that teacher 
training institutions enlarge the scope 
of this training to include: counseling ; 
techniques of working with groups; 
survey techniques to discover interests 
of, and facilities in, the community; 
some idea of the recreation services that 
the normal community offers over and 
above the school—for example, those of 
the group work agencies, churches, 
housing authorities, and municipal rec- 
reation departments. It must be real- 
ized that there has been an almost total 
lack of trained recreational leadership. 
The net result has been a corresponding 
lack of professional status and of ade- 
quate compensation in this field. 

6. It is recommended that school 
authorities give much thought to the 
planning of new buildings and to reha- 
bilitating old structures in terms of com- 
munity use. Indicative of the trend in 
this direction are the following refer- 
ences: The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, published jointly, in 1940, 























a pamphlet entitled Educational Policies 
for Community Recreation, The Na- 
tional Recreation Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators published jointly, in 1943, 
a brochure entitled Planning School 
Buildings for Community Recreation 
Use; from the Office of Community 
War Services, Division of Recreation, 
comes a bulletin entitled Recreation— 
A New Function of State Government.? 

A joint committee of the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Council for Physical Fitness, composed 
of ten members, five from each group, 
has made the following recommenda- 
tion: “It is recommended that plans be 
perfected for giving special considera- 
tion to postwar planning of school facili- 
ties toward better provision for 
coérdinated school and community 
health and physical education programs 
and for extended community use of 
school buildings.” * 


7. It is recommended that provision 
be made in California for a state direc- 
tor of recreation. This position should 
be in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, allied with, but not necessarily 
under, the present Division of Health 
and Physical Education. 


8. It is recommended that there be 
state financial aid to school systems for 
recreation purposes. This aid might 
best be apportioned on some sort of 
school average daily attendance basis. 
It might be apportioned also on the 
basis of hours of service rendered by 
any one school or district. It is further 
recommended that all such funds should 
be spent for salaries only, not including 
administrative salaries. Thus boards of 





2 Federal Security Agency, Office of Com- 
munity War Services, Department of Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. ; 1944. 

8 See “Joint Committee Symbolizes ‘A New 
Working Together’,” Education for Victory, 
3:9, 24, September 20, 1944. 
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education would be required to furnish 
administrative salaries, facilities (in- 
cluding heat, light, water, custodian 
time, et cetera), and supplies. 


[= pattern for physical education 
and recreation in the years immedi- 
ately following the conclusion of World 
War II is likely to be a repetition of 
that in the years following the conclu- 
sion of World War I, with this differ- 
ence—a much greater emphasis on the 
programs than previously. Problems in 
physical education will evolve from and 
revolve around the problem of com- 
pulsory military training. Problems in 
recreation will, if anything, be much 
greater than those of physical education. 
In the student community, especially on 
the secondary level, there will be avail- 
able much more time for leisure. Re- 
turning service men, employed or un- 
employed, will desire comprehensive 
recreational outlets. If jobs are not too 
readily available, there will be a short- 
ening of the work week, possibly to as 
low as thirty hours. 

Physical education, although primar- 
ily concerned with physical fitness, can- 
not divorce itself from the whole recrea- 
tion program, which in turn is con- 
cerned with perhaps an equally vital 
problem, that of the mental hygiene of 
the community. 

Activity in the physical education 
program alone will not produce strong 
adequate bodies ; neither will a recrea- 
tion program eliminate delinquency and 
the need for mental hospitals. Never- 
theless, the great challenge to these two 
areas of our educational scene is precise- 
ly the attacking of these problems. The 
standards set up and achieved by the 
leaders in these fields in the immediate 
postwar years will be reflected in the 
well-being of the nation for many years 
to come. 





And P.E. 


ERTAIN great and crucial ques- 

tions in health and physical edu- 
cation face us today. They are not, how- 
ever, the result of conflict over ideas and 
purposes among those of us in the field 
of physical and health education, but 
rather are they between ourselves and 
our colleagues in general education. 
Much that we wish to do is prevented 
by the timid and traditional policies of 
the educational administrator. 

Weare not unmindful of the fact that 
the general educator often has endorsed 
our purposes and programs, but we are 
unable to forget that his kind words 
have not been followed by appropriate 
concluding action. We observe on every 
hand that the harsh realities of war have 
thrown into a highlight the purposes 
we serve, but even with wide public sup- 
port for health and physical education 
the leadership of schools fears to move 
forward in a reorganization of curricula 
that now is necessary. 


HEN a new force appears in 
human society, then either the 
existing ruling group proves itself flexi- 
ble enough to gain leadership over the 
new force and to incorporate it unto 
itself, or the leadership of the new force 
grows up outside the old group, thus 
constituting a revolutionary threat. 
Out of the continuing tragedies of 
this war it is now apparent that health 
and physical education constitutes a 
new social force. As a purpose these 
areas are very old; as an appreciated 
vital need they are a new force in our 
social life. It must be understood by 
all those who so openly endorse the ob- 
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q By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 





4 “While there still are many ques- 
tions of technical and professional 
import on which those of us in health 
and physical education differ, there 
are no great and crucial questions 
that separate and divide us.” writes 
Dr. Williams. But there are, his ar- 
ticle emphasizes, issues between the 
professional health and physical edu- 
cation people and the general educa- 
tors, and he casts the challenge to 
educators to provide satisfactory an- 
swers to the questions raised herein 
or force health and physical educa- 
tion programs to grow up outside the 
bounds of educational institutions. 
The fact that the author of this article 
is generally accepted as one of the 
greatest leaders in the country in this 
area makes this challenge particu- 
larly important. 

Dr. Williams, who holds both an 
M. D. and an Sc. D., is professor emer- 
itus of physical education at Colum- 
bia University and author of more 
than thirty professional books and 
twice as many magazine articles. He 
is chairman of the Regents’ Advisory 
Council on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, New York State. 





jectives of health and physical education 
in the schools that the purpose to be 
vigorous, healthy, strong, and skilled 
conflicts with many of the old formu- 
lae of the school. Whether educational 
leadership is flexible enough to incorpo- 
rate this area into itself, or, lacking that 
ability, will force this area to grow up 
outside the bounds of educational insti- 
tutions, depends largely, I think, upon 
the way educational leaders attempt to 
solve crucial questions in health and 






































physical education. Experience with 
the CCC and the NYA should teach 
general educators something in matters 
of this kind. 

There are three questions that I wish 
to present. They are not our problems 
to solve ; they lie on the doorstep of edu- 
cational leadership. 


o Ken first crucial question is Shall 
educational leadership lead in the 
correction of the remediable defects of 
school children? 

The figures of Selective Service show 
how serious is this problem; millions of 
men needed by the nation, and 50 per 
cent rejected as unfit for military serv- 
ice. It was the same story twenty-five 
years ago in the first World War. A 
generation later, we have the same 
causes for rejection, the same failure 
to correct remediable defects, and the 
same passive attitude in American pub- 
lic school education about the problem. 

The problem is not simple ; there are 
indeed difficulties to be overcome in its 
solution. Complex social and technical 
relationships require the codperation of 
many groups in a community if a happy 
solution is to be found. But the passive 
attitude of educational leaders is not 
warranted by the character of responsi- 
bility they assume when children go to 
school. Administrators contribute noth- 
ing to the solution of the problem by 
declaring that the school is an edu- 
cational institution and not a hospital, 
because in the next breath they also an- 
nounce that the whole child goes to 
school. 

Modern education is rather proud of 
its phrase, “the whole child goes to 
school,” but, too often, it continues to 
act as if only “minds” enter the class- 
rooms. If this whole-child doctrine 
means anything at all, it surely means 
that carious teeth go to school, that dis- 
eased tonsils, weak muscles, awkward 
movements, fears, and many other re- 
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mediable defects sit in the classrooms 
of American schools. There is no need 
to present here the statistics of defect 
to prove this statement. 

One can never be sure of the motives 
that influence others; it is a common- 
place that reasons and arguments often 
are used to support a position that is 
traditional or arrived at through preju- 
dice. I have acknowledged that there 
are many difficulties in the correction 
of children’s defects, but I suspect that 
the chief difficulty confronting edu- 
cational leadership is not the idea of 
correction but the bedeviling idea of 
“body.” Educators have been dealing 
with defects for a long time, and they 
are not a little proud of their achieve- 
ment in the mental and moral fields. 
But in spite of all the implications of 
the whole-child doctrine, educational 
leadership remains devoted to “mind” 
and seems quite unable to include 
“body” in any realistic fashion. 

It is not that modern educational 
leadership holds the outworn, dualistic 
doctrine of separate “mind” and “body,” 
but rather that custom so readily makes 
cowards of us all and that we are afraid 
to attempt a new orientation, to organize 
a new school, and to seek openly and 
in genuine fashion for the goals of phy- 
sique, of vigor and vitality, of strength 
and skill, along with other worthy out- 
comes in the intellectual, social, and 
emotional aspects of life. 

Educational leadership evades its 
clear responsibility to lead in a matter 
that is of real concern to our profes- 
sional group and should be to our edu- 
cational colleagues also. The present 
system is a colossal failure, and the con- 
tinued use of the usual school physician 
retards rather than promotes a solution 
of the problem. It is the grossest kind 
of social waste to employ a physician, 
extensively and expensively trained, to 
take care of the sick, to examine chil- 
dren for whom little or nothing is done 
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to treat their defects. The function of 
the medical school is to prepare a good 
physician, and the primary function of 
the doctor in the community is thera- 
peutic. It begs the question to assert 
that every physician does some edu- 
cating of his patients; that is true for 
all who perform some service for others. 
A plumber may educate a housewife not 
to throw certain objects in the toilet 
bowl, but he is hired, not as an edu- 
cator, but as a plumber to fix the drain. 

We who care and care greatly about 
the conditions that prevent the develop- 
ment of health, strength, and vitality in 
boys and girls look to the general edu- 
cator for leadership in the solution of 
this problem. 


HE second crucial question is Shall 
credit be granted for physical edu- 
cation? 

This is not a problem which we in 
physical and health education must 
solve ; the authority and responsibility 
in the matter lie in the hands of the 
general educator. For our part we have 
made recommendations for many years, 
and numerous surveys have been con- 
ducted to portray current practice. 

It is a common observation that 
ruling groups express their rule and 
position through a formula. Kings re- 
lied for years on the formula of Divine 
Right ; in the early days of the United 
States much was heard in Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia of “those fit to 
rule” ; and in our own time we are pre- 
sented with the formula of “the indis- 
pensable man.” It is the function of 
such a formula to justify the rule of the 
group and the structure of the insti- 
tution over which it rules. In education 
the formula is “scholarship,” and re- 
gardless of such social objectives as 
health, vocational efficiency, wholesome 
use of leisure, and similar outcomes, the 
tradition of the school aims at a train- 
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ing of the mind and a discipline of the 
intellect as reflected in scholarship. 

There are many valid criticisms 
against the credit system as a measure 
of educational achievement, but the fact 
remains that this is the system in oper- 
ation, that this is the method by which 
we indicate achievement, and that this 
is the way in which we signify the worth 
of a school subject. 

There are various kinds of discrimi- 
nation in our society. We all know of 
practices that place races, religions, and 
the feminine sex at a disadvantage. The 
reasons given for each discrimination 
vary, but these seldom reflect the true 
motives behind the action. The plain 
fact behind the discrimination against 
physical education is the present in- 
ability of the sessile academic mind to 
appreciate the worth of physical activity 
in the education of children and youth— 
play can never be understood in an 
overstuffed chair. Moreover, there is 
the disposition to regard pleasant ex- 
pressions about a field as equivalent to 
effective action that would make the 
purposes of that field come true. Finally, 
there is the persistence of the asinine 
notion that the physical is a low kind of 
quality quite out of place in the com- 
pany of “mind.” Some of the intel- 
lectuals who look down their noses at 
muscles have never learned the simple 
fact that it takes muscles to look down 
the nose at muscles. 

So discrimination against physical 
education goes on. We as a profession 
have been asking for years that this edu- 
cational poll tax be removed. We ask 
for a dignified position for this area, not 
that we may acquire any particular 
status as persons, but that the programs 
may be improved, standards established, 
and results accredited. The whole ma- 
chinery of educational practice is organ- 
ized around a system of credits, and this 
organization exerts a tremendous effect 
upon all that is done in the academic 






































curriculum of the school. We are not 
so naive as to expect that the granting 
of credit for physical education would 
automatically and at once transform 
poor into good programs, but we do 
understand the effect of credit upon 
standards, teaching methods, and pro- 
grams. 

Whenever the question of credit for 
physical education is considered by the 
general educator, he invariably asks, 
“Shall the credit proposed be in ad- 
dition to the credits now given or shall 
the present schedule be reduced to in- 
clude physical education in the present 
total ?” 

There are those who believe that 
health education and physical education 
can never be brought into the schools in 
an adequate way without a revolution- 
ary change in the curriculum of the 
schools. These would be disposed to cut 
certain other areas sharply, and from 
some of the experiments in the schools 
of the Armed Forces it is apparent that 
much more time is allotted now to some 
subjects than is necessary for learning. 
It is neither our responsibility nor our 
function, however, to curtail or circum- 
scribe other areas; we give them the 
respect that we ask for ourselves. It is 
our responsibility to declare that credit 
for physical education is essential for 
the proper development of this vital area 
in the education of children and youth. 

A goal must be possible before there 
is any point in considering it desirable, 
and it does not become possible just 
because we want it badly or because we 
think it a pleasant thing to have. There 
is, however, no unremovable obstruc- 
tion to the offering of credit for physical 
education. The hindrance is the atti- 
tude of general educational administra- 
tors. The goal is possible and can be 
realized as we make known our needs 
in this matter and help in the trans- 
formation of opposing attitudes. 
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B dice third crucial question is Shall 
health courses be established in high 
schools? 

The improvement of the health of a 
people is an exceedingly difficult and 
complex affair. It is difficult because 
the knowledge of how to live well is a 
recent acquisition of mankind and is 
possessed by only a few. It is complex 
because it is involved in economic forces, 
influenced by religious doctrines, and 
complicated by prevailing customs and 
traditions. 

In the face of these difficulties and 
complexities educational leadership has 
been unwilling to set about the educa- 
tion of young people so that the prob- 
lems involved can be solved. It would 
seem to be the merest matter of com- 
mon sense to educate the young 
thoroughly with respect to the nature of 
themselves as organisms, on the one 
hand, and the character of the forces 
that play upon the human materials of 
man, on othe other. This is the basic 
purpose of health instruction, and it 
should be sought throughout the pupil’s 
school life with special emphasis in the 
high school years. 

There is much confusion about the 
meaning of the term health; often it is 
interpreted merely as the prevention of 
disease. For example, the term health 
insurance is used often, but clearly what 
is meant by the proposal is sickness in- 
surance—obviously not the same thing. 
The 1942 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
makes the following absurd statement : 
“The nation’s health is measured pri- 
marily by mortality statistics.” This is 
nonsense, of course. Mortality statistics 
measure the death rate and tell nothing 
about the vigor, vitality, energy, endur- 
ance, poise, and level of living of the 
people of a nation. 

Boys and girls in the schools need 
to learn not only what health is and the 
means of achieving healthful living, but, 
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of course, they must learn also impor- 
tant facts about the prevention of dis- 
ease. It adds nothing to their under- 
standing of the health problem, however, 
to confuse that area with the area of 
disease prevention. 

It is relatively easy to teach the facts 
about the prevention of disease; it is 
far more difficult to teach a way of 
healthful living and to get young people 
to follow that way. Those teachers who 
have had no fundamental training in 
health instruction are necessarily lim- 
ited when they attempt to teach health 
and hence tend to fall back on disease 
prevention as the base of their instruc- 
tion. This is natural enough. The facts 
about disease prevention represent the 
kind of material with which they are 
familiar, material that is readily adapted 
to assignment and recitation methods ; 
and if the pupils can recite the lesson, 
the problem seems to be solved. 

Such traditional teaching will not do 
in the field of health. The old academic 
approach is not acceptable. Boys and 
girls are not ordinarily expected to do 
anything about many of the subjects 
they study. Neither teachers nor pupils 
expect any action to follow study about 
the kings of England, the Punic Wars, 
or the products of New Zealand. Often 
this failure of education to result in 
action disturbs teachers ; but to teachers 
of health, the failure of pupils to practice 
what they learn is indeed tragic. Learn- 
ing how to live has health significance 
only as one, who learns, also lives ac- 
cording to his knowledge. 

A number of absurd fallacies have 
arisen in connection with the obvious 
need to instruct Young people in health, 
and some of these have been promoted 
by the general educator who, unfortu- 
nately, himself has learned little about 
this difficult problem of teaching health. 
A very common fallacy appears in 
the pleasant Pollyanna phrase, “every 
teacher a health teacher.” 
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Since health is vitally related to the 
kind of living that goes on, it is obvious 
that every experience has a possible 
hygienic deposit in the habits, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and appreciations of 
youth. This fact is responsible for the 
doctrine that every teacher in the school 
should conduct his instruction accord- 
ingly, but this marks the limit of the 
phrase, “every teacher a health teacher.” 
The phrase does not mean that those 
whose interests and abilities lie else- 
where should be responsible for health 
in the school, nor that those who are 
expertly qualified and professionally 
prepared in this area should have no 
responsibility for developing and con- 
ducting it. 

There is a disposition but surely not 
a growing disposition to claim that the 
needs for health instruction can be met 
by incidental instruction in biology, 
home economics, and general science. It 
should be noted that biology is taken 
by only 15 to 20 per cent of the pupils 
in some high schools and that home 
economics is taken by as few as 4 per 
cent of the girls. It is indeed unrealistic 
to propose that these courses ever can 
meet the needs of all boys and girls for 
basic instruction in this area. 

Biology, home economics, and gen- 
eral science may contribute worthily to 
the health understanding of boys and 
girls, but their function in this effort 
is supplemental and never can be sub- 
stitutional. It is important to under- 
stand the limitations of incidental teach- 
ing in this regard. 

In the early grades, subjects blend 
naturally together. The high school 
marks a sharp change in the curriculum ; 
subject teachers are employed, and spe- 
cialization is beginning—for example, 
there is a science teacher because the 
area is so large that only those who have 
prepared themselves in science mate- 
rials are competent to give instruction. 
But there always are certain disadvan- 
































tages in specialization, and, from time to 
time, there is criticism that subjects are 
taught and not boys and girls. To avoid 
this neglect of the individual, integra- 
tion at the secondary level has been 
proposed. 

Experience with integrated courses 
show that they reflect the preparation 
and ability of the teacher, and the high 
school courses in which health instruc- 
tion is to be given as an incidental are 
conducted by teachers of biology, home 
economics, and general science. Inte- 
gration or incidental teaching is an in- 
triguing but misleading concept. In the 
teaching of health, as an incidental 
product of biology, home economics, or 
general science, integration is not real- 
istic since teachers are judged by the 
basic course taught and not by its inte- 
grating relationships ; credits are given 
for mastery of the knowledge of a par- 
ticular area and not for the related 
outcomes ; and, finally, in theory health 
is everyone’s business, but when dis- 
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persed and without focus in practice it 
is neglected since it is not the responsi- 
bility of any one person. 


FiDUCATIONAL leadership will 
fumble these crucial problems of 
health and physical education if it at- 
tempts to avoid setting up solid, point- 
ing-up courses in health in the high 
school and expects to meet the urgent 
demand today for better living by put- 
ting this new wine into old bottles if it 
denies credit, and if it neglects the cor- 
rection of defects. 

Health defeated in this world is de- 
feated forever, and it is in this world 
that it is defeated. It is defeated in the 
continued failure of educational leaders 
to lead in the solution of the problem of 
children’s defects; it is defeated in the 
continued discrimination against phys- 
ical education, and it is defeated in the 
attempt to avoid a thorough, going 
course in health by offering the obvious 
fraud that other subjects can do the job 
through incidental teaching. 


Australian Army Utilizes Mobile Education Unit 


The Australian Army Education Service has developed a Mobile Education 
Unit (called MEU), designed to bring Army Education Service facilities to 
soldiers in outlying camps and locations. MEU is a mobile talkie-news-music- 
library-lecture outfit, manned by a driver and a sergeant-operator, and carrying 
a civilian or Army lecturer selected for the trip. Its electric supply is self-con- 
tained; it can put on a talkie, newsbroadcast, recorded music session, public 
address, or combine any of these, within half an hour of arrival at any place 


under any conditions. 


MEU collects and distributes circulating-library book-boxes, giving informa- 
tion about Army Education courses, discussion pamphlets, and hobby-work. It 
has its own wall newspaper—a 3-ply wallboard which is hung from the roof-rail 
to display accounts of current happenings, clippings, photos, maps, cartoons. 

The MEU seems to have many possibilities for postwar educational service 
in Australia, providing a means whereby families in the outlying districts can 


be reached quite readily. 





HAT are going to be the ulti- 
mate effects of the war on the 
high school? There are good reasons 
for believing that changes in education 
growing out of the war will be registered 
in the high school with more immediate 
and telling effect than in any other part 
of our public educational system, for 
the taking by the war services of so 
many youth immediately out of our 
high schools has turned the full force 
of opinion on the high school program. 
Of course we shall not be able to 
make all the changes proposed as a re- 
sult of our experience in war service or 
in production activities related to the 
war. Nor should we be altogether on 
the defensive as to what the war has 
disclosed that the high schools have been 
doing. A Federal inspector for war 
plants in eleven Western states repre- 
senting the War Manpower Commis- 
sion said recently, “Why don’t you high 
school people step forward and insist 
on your fair share of credit for the 
adaptability of young men and women 
trained in your schools? Their very 
resourcefulness, even when they lack 
specific training for their tasks, has been 
one of the major influences in our phe- 
nomenal war production.” 

War service has brought out quali- 
ties in many of our youth, however, 
which high school education never even 
discovered. Every high school principal 
receives letters from boys in the Serv- 
ices giving eloquent testimony to this 
fact. It should be clear to all of us that 
unless the high school staff takes the 
initiative in some definite postwar im- 
provements to correct the deficiencies 
of our educational program other groups 
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Changes the War May Bring 
To High Schools 








4 By IVAN H. LINDER 





4 Many articles have been written 
about the nature of the postwar high 
school, but the approach used in this 
article seems to be unique. Pointing 
out what the schools can do to im- 
prove their programs in certain basic 
areas, the author then suggests the 
type of change that is possible and 
that will achieve all the needed im- 
provements. And then, after stating 
the possible changes, he indicates, 
in a spirit of disillusionment, the prob- 
able changes. 

Mr. Linder, who writes the article, 
has been principal of the Palo Alto 
Senior High School since 1936. Before 
that he was a member of the Sacra- 
mento school department, serving as 
vice-principal in charge of instruction 
in the Senior High School for eight 
years and as instructor in psychology 
in the Junior College for two years. 
He has taught for seven summer ses- 
sions at the College of Pacific and for 
one at Stanford. At the present time, 
he is having an interesting experi- 
ence for a high school principal, in 
that he is a member of the City Coun- 
cil in Palo Alto. His interest in guid- 
ance, evidenced throughout the pres- 
ent article, is reflected also in his 
recent publication of a monograph 
on counseling. 





with less understanding but more de- 
termination will undertake this task, 
even if ina no more helpful manner than 
spreading discontent with the present 
program. 

Furthermore, a discussion of the im- 
provement of the high school need not 
lead us off into a foggy atmosphere 
streaked by unmanageable concepts. 





























The average high school staff has the 
ability and the resources of group 
thought to bring about improvements 
in the high school program that will 
go even beyond those suggested by our 
war-time experience. 


HERE is no general feeling of con- 

tentment among high school staff 
members with the present program and 
product of the high school. Improve- 
ments are being made constantly. But 
since we all are more or less involved 
in what Justice Holmes called the mos- 
quito swarm of things to do, these im- 
provements unfortunately tend to be 
largely confined to altering the particu- 
lars of machinery and courses. What is 
being revealed by the war, as for in- 
stance the extraordinary success of 
some of our young men who disclosed 
almost no promise in high school, should 
lead us to reéxamine the whole pat- 
tern of high school education. 

It is true that if the members of the 
faculty are to work together on an insti- 
tutional program into which the efforts 
of each may fit more significantly, we 
shall have to provide more time than 
we have been setting aside for curricu- 
lum purposes. Beyond this, there must 
be developed a different point of view 
than usually obtains when group dis- 
cussion of general subject values tends 
to divide us into almost as many camps 
as there are separate subject and service 
fields. But if every high school faculty 
would devote periodic meetings to a 
consideration of some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program as re- 
vealed by the experience of our young 
men and women in the war service, this 
could provide the basis for some signifi- 
cant postwar planning. 

The following are typical of the ques- 
tions with which the faculty should ap- 


proach postwar planning for the high 
school. 
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1. What is the high school teaching its 
youth by reason of the manner in which it 
involves them in its group life? 

2. Is there sufficient balance between or- 
ganization and control on the one hand and 
freedom and initiative on the other so that 
the influence of the high school as a whole 
is constructive for the great majority of 
youth ? 

3. Where can we look for the peace-time 
equivalent to the motivation to learning pro- 
vided by the war service, the effectiveness of 
which is disclosed by the success of former 
students we were unable to challenge? 

4. How can we balance our group instruc- 
tion with more attention to the individual so 
that we do not lose the latter in our promotion 
of the former? 

5. Is our group instruction program be- 
coming too loosely organized, too general to 
be effective as the net result of the fact that 
our learning resources are piling up and 
diverging too fast for our time or our means 
of releasing and guiding individual expres- 
sion? 

6. Can we develop our counseling system 
beyond merely advising and programming 
students until it becomes a centering influence 
throughout the school? 


Now the advantage of this approach 
to postwar planning by the high school 
faculty is that it provides the oppor- 
tunity for us to live through our think- 
ing while we are engaged in the process 
instead of using our restricted group 
meeting time trying to reconcile diver- 
gent views without a center. Such plan- 
ning as will grow out of systematic 
answers to these questions in this spe- 
cific reference will have a here-and-now 
quality without which talking about the 
future involves us in a bath of ambiguity 
mounting soon to faculty skepticism 
that anything ever will come of it. 

It may be of value for us to go further 
than these general questions and con- 
sider three possible and probable 
changes in the postwar high school. 

I 


The average high school student is becom- 
ing rapidly immunized to general appeals as 
a result of our machine instruments of com- 
munication, the radio, the movie, and the press, 
each using the general appeal so extensively. 
Isn’t our high school program in danger of 
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being weakened because we too rely too much 
on the general, impersonal appeal as a method 
of instruction? 

There was never a time when there 
were so many of the resources of cul- 
ture being showered on people without 
their effort or even their consent. Radio, 
movie, and a diversified press, though 
often thinning them with salesmanship, 
are spreading wide the resources of 
culture. Youth lives in the charged at- 
mosphere of what somebody has called 
cultural inflation. It has this much in 
common with economic inflation: cir- 
culation is speeded up at the expense 
of value. When the individual youth 
lives in a whirlwind of impression, noth- 
ing is likely to be very impressive. 

Education always has been concerned 
with helping people sort the worth- 
while out of the mere chaff of impres- 
sion. Now the high school is being con- 
fused because the products of cultural 
inflation are not all chaff, and nobody 
escapes their abundance. They are 
reaching into our high schools to bulge 
our courses and add to our activities. 
At a time when the high school student 
needs more than ever an organizing 
principle to give meaning to his activi- 
ties, we have less time and resources for 
developing this personalized aspect of 
instruction. 

Increase of facilities for communica- 
tion of this impersonal sort is one of the 
most dynamic aspects of modern life. 
These facilities will increase in the post- 
war period and make the impression- 
able youth of our high schools harder to 
impress, particularly with the general 
and the impersonal. The high school 
itself will employ more and more of the 
instruments for speeding communica- 
tion in the machinery of its instruction, 
and nobody would argue that the high 
school should not employ movies, radio, 
and a wider range or current subject- 
matter — provided we do not permit 
their use to confuse where we would 
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strengthen the fundamental values for 
which the high school exists. More- 
over, these values must be more per- 
sonal if the school is to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern life. 

The increase in the content of in- 
struction makes even greater demands 
on our system of values, and we are 
faced now more than ever with the twin 
problems of selection and emphasis. The 
war experience should lead us to face 
these questions in the new form of 
selection for what and emphasis for 
whom. The earlier values of the high 
school program have largely broken 
down for many of our students as a 
result of the fact that our resources of 
stimulation have developed faster than 
our methods or our teacher time for 
dealing with student response, the latter 
area being where our chief instructional 
control must be exercised. We have 
not faced the primary problem of high 
school education until student responses 
are not only aroused but identified and 
directed. Growth resides in expression 
in a multitude of forms, and we have 
furnished but one of the conditions of 
growth when we have speeded up im- 
pression. Moreover, this expression 
must be increasingly individual in its 
origin as the first step to making it 
social in its outlet. 

As the preliminary steps to an in- 
telligent use of the instruments of our 
heightened communication, the high 
school must identify more specifically 
the reactions we would secure from all 
students and determine more definitely 
how nearly we are getting these from 
students. 

Well, here is our first possible and 
probable change in the postwar high 
school : 

It is quite possible that the postwar 
period will see us provided with more 
machine-age communication facilities. 
We can visualize a time when we shall 
employ the movie version in advance 




















of our study of the English classic, when 
we shall use animated diagrams in 
science and mathematics, such as the 
armed forces are using, when we shall 
run films that employ the diction and 
create the atmosphere native to the lan- 
guage we teach, and when we shall use 
all sorts of demonstrating devices as a 
part of our classroom equipment. But 
all of this will merely add to our con- 
fusion unless we undertake a more crit- 
ical evaluation of the results we would 
achieve, modified by a more distinct 
means of determining the progress of 
individual students. 

It is more probable, however, that 
we shall go on adding to the products 
and instruments of cultural inflation so 
that our general purpose and more of 
our students are lost in our machinery. 
The increase of the materials of instruc- 
tion, the abbreviation of the content, the 
registering of more impressions in a 
shorter period of time will diminish in- 
dividual expression or stereotype it. 


II 


Should not every high school have a learning 
accountancy system, centering in some form 
of counseling, at least as intricate and as re- 
vealing as the records by means of which we 
control the finances of our outlay and oper- 
ative costs? 

By a learning accountancy system we 

‘refer to a continuous study of individ- 
ual students as they progress through 
high school. The results so disclosed 
about individual students should find 
their way into the classroom, but if this 
process is statistical, abstract, and clois- 
tered, of course, it will not help. 

We suggest a simple way of beginning 
this accounting. If we were to place in 
one group those students who possess 
good general ability and whose achieve- 
ment is good and in another group all 
students whose general abilities are 
good but whose progress is indifferent 
or poor, and, finally, if we were to place 

in a third group all individuals whose 
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abilities are poor or indifferent and 
whose progress likewise is poor or in- 
different, the number in the last two 
groups would surprise even the most 
optimistic. Many of these students will 
be found to be direct learners who do 
not progress significantly under gen- 
eralized instruction. 

In Palo Alto High School we gave 
recently the Kuder Preference Record, 
the Progressive Achievement Test, and 
a general mental ability test to all stu- 
dents. We devised a method of report- 
ing these results on a graph that carries 
a code number making it possible to 
identify the individual in a group. The 
interrelationships of these three meas- 
ures reveal a startling set of explana- 
tions of the lack of progress by the 
individuals in Groups 2 and 3 above. 
In some cases this set of tests disclosed 
that the student not only lacks such gen- 
eral ability as is measured by the intelli- 
gence test and lacks mastery of the 
fundamental processes necessary to a 
minimum standard of work, but that his 
program is out of accord with the whole 
center of his abilities. 

As a conditioning factor in its group- 
instruction schools, every high school 
should make a systematic study of all 
its students. Particularly is this neces- 
sary for those students who do not ad- 
just to our regular program. By means 
of a battery of tests and by mobilization 
of information which is readily avail- 
able, it is possible for the high school to 
have a complete picture of each student, 
disclosing his previous success, his abili- 
ties, his interests, and his learning needs, 
and finally, how all of these merge into 
a pattern of learning need and relate to* 
his future plans. It is, in particular, the 
interrelationships of these data that de- 
mand more attention than they get in 
the average school. A doctor knows 
that the relation of a person’s heart to 
his lungs may be more significant than 
the relation of that heart to all other 
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hearts in existence. Yet much of our 
testing places the individual in the group 
on some one aspect of his achievement 
but does not identify his progress in a 
manner that may reach into the group- 
instruction machinery to personalize his 
program. 

In Palo Alto High School we try to 
concentrate all the testing and other in- 
and out-of-school information on a 
“Counselor Clearance Form.” Each 
counselor has a notebook containing a 
pattern page for each of the students 
in the group. We are trying now to 
devise a means of working out an equiv- 
alent form for counselors. The im- 
portant thing in all this is to get the 
picture of the individual student com- 
plete, to study its parts not only in 
relation to its inner inconsistency, but in 
relation to all significant in- and out-of- 
school influences. 

For students whose progress is poor 
or whose adjustment to the school 
renders their program ineffective, we 
should devise means of calling the com- 
plete picture to the attention of the 
faculty. A suggested method might be 
to project this information, and perhaps 
a counselor’s statement of its interpreta- 
tion, on a screen and ask these ques- 
tions: What is the most constructive 
thing this high school could do for this 
student? Within the resources now at 
hand? Within attainable resources? 

Here is our second possible and prob- 
able change in the postwar high school. 

It is possible for us to make the fac- 
ulty more aware of the interests of 
groups of students and of individual 
students by a learning accountancy sys- 
“tem that will represent a continuous 
study of how students are progressing. 

It is probable, however, that we shall 
continue to rely on group instruction 
with our learning accountancy made in 
different parts of the school by different 
teachers and never brought together 
with instruction in a central place. 
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III 


Can the high school profit by an imitation 
of the organization and methods of instruc- 
tion employed by the Armed Services? 


When we attempt to answer this 
question, we are confronted immedi- 
ately by the lack of a definiteness of 
purpose in our high school program cor- 
responding to that of the Service. Per- 
haps this is to some extent irremediable. 
Certainly if we find such a sharpening 
influence for the high school we shall 
have to look for it in the relation of our 
general education to the needs of the 
individual. 

If we merely face the old problem of 
what we are trying to do for all stu- 
dents, this will lead us back into a re- 
newed struggle over subject values. If, 
however, a faculty approaches this study 
of relative values by reviewing the 
learning accountancy procedures sug- 
gested in the last section, we believe that 
clues will appear which will identify the 
important training aspects of our prin- 
cipal courses and which will tend to 
break down some of the subject isola- 
tionism existing in every high school. 
Moreover, such an approach would be 
certain to lead us to face the problem 
of how to supplement our group instruc- 
tion with more attention to the individ- 
ual learner. 


We can learn much from the manner 
in which those in charge of the different 
Service training courses have organized 
their related group and individual in- 
struction. Manuals of procedure pre- 
pared for use by individual men and 
small groups of men, in order that group 
instruction may be supplemented by in- 
dividual instruction, represent the type 
of curriculum work needed in every 
high school. 

Every high school teacher is familiar 
with the weaknesses of our group in- 
struction—the fallacy of partial achieve- 
ment, the tendency for individual 
students to work for the teacher instead 
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of assuming any significant measure of 
responsibility for their own progress, 
and, of course, the artificial standard 
implied in the passing grade. Though 
our grading system often is as artificial 
as token money, we know it is the agent 
rather than the principal cause of the 
failure of our group instruction with an 
increasing number of our students. 

We shall have to look for this major 
cause of the failure of group instruction 
in the failure of the program as a whole 
to meet the needs of individuals. As- 
sumed values are general values, and 
the high school cannot challenge the 
major portion of modern youth with 
general values alone. We have devel- 
oped our curriculum as represented in 
our different courses about as far as 
we can without more attention to sim- 
plifying it in terms of the purpose of the 
individual student. 

Here enters the counseling influence ; 
but the counseling influence cannot be 
reflected in the counselor alone—it must 
be brought to reach out into the class- 
room, and all teachers must be moti- 
vated by it. A significant beginning can 
be made by a survey of our student 
groups for similarities of purpose and 
progress, with accompanying identifica- 
tion of individual students not being 
reached in any significant manner by 
our present program. 

Here is our last possible and prob- 
able: 

It is possible for the high school to 
profit by the organization and method 
of instruction employed by the Armed 
Services, but we shall have to look for 
definite pupil purposes as a means of 
giving an over-all meaning to the high 
school program. This is the first step 
toward finding ways of supplementing 
our group instruction with attention to 
individual progress. 

It is probable that we shall go on with 
our loosely organized general instruc- 
tion program, with our assumed values 
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being neither pointed enough nor our 
measures of progress personal enough 
to reach many of our students. Of 
course a number of our students will do 
well; more will miss much of their 
learning opportunity ; and a great num- 
ber will struggle through our general 
courses without having anyone discover 
their abilities as the Armed Forces 
might have disclosed them. 


WE. have witnessed significant 
progress in the various fields of 
curriculum development. In each field 
our teachers still are baffled by a search 
for guiding principles of selection and 
emphasis and by a growing abundance 
of learning resources. We have become 
aware of an increased number of in- and 
out-of-school influences which condition 
the progress of individual students. 
The number of instruments for measur- 
ing general ability, aptitude, and 
achievement of students has developed 
to the point where a measure for almost 
every learning need is within our reach. 
All of these movements have contributed 
to the values of high school education, 
but their separate extension has not 
added a clear note of meaning to the 
machinery of our school. Their use by 
different members of our staff often has 
involved us in a struggle over general 
values on which we could never agree 
because we had no center of reference 
from which to reach even a working 
agreement. 


The present-day high school with its 
array of general and specialized courses, 
with its numerous activities and its sepa- 
rate services, has spread to the point 
where its fundamental values are ob- 
scured by the multitude of its purposes 
and the machinery of its operation. 
Teachers within the same high school do 
not know in any real sense what their 
colleagues are doing. They do not co- 
operate as they might, simply because 
they have so little in common. 
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If we could visualize a counseling 
system in which all teachers participate, 
one that goes beyond the advising and 
programming of students to accept re- 
sponsibility for focusing all the re- 
sources and influences of the school on 
groups and on individual students, we 
would have a significant faculty ap- 
proach to the confused problem of insti- 
tutional values. 

The war has disclosed with renewed 
emphasis what the high school staff 
already knew. Many students do not 
find themselves in high school though 
they prove their worth later. No amount 
of pointing with pride to the more suc- 
cessful of our students quite makes up 
for the ugly fact that an increasing num- 
ber become institutional by-products of 
our diversified instruction. 

Many of our students do not find 
themselves because of a lack of matur- 
ity ; they are what somebody has called 
“late bloomers.”” Where these individ- 
uals are making reasonably good prog- 
ress in our general courses, this delay 
is not serious. But many others are 
making insignificant progress, not from 
lack of maturity alone but because they 
are direct learners who continue un- 
challenged through our general courses, 
because for them there is no center of 
meaning. All of these students need to 
be brought to consider what they would 
do in life, with what budget of abilities 
and interests they undertake their fu- 
ture, and how this major consideration 
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relates to and leands importance to most 
if not all their separate courses and 
activities in high school. 

There is no place for us to look for 
the peace-time equivalent to the moti- 
vating influence of war service, except 
in what the individual students would 
be and do out of school as a result of 
what they are becoming and doing in 
school. If the individual doesn’t know 
what he would become, the high school 
should help him. This is the central 
challenge of the war to the high school. 

If we accept this challenge, we will 
tone up our general instruction pro- 
gram, we will fit our separate courses 
and activities into a vital pattern—not 
a neat or simple pattern, but a very sig- 
nificant one. This pattern, growing out 
of a studied consideration of the learn- 
ing needs of groups, and finally reaching 
down to unadjusted individuals, will 
serve as arbiter of our disputes on over- 
lapping general values and will submit 
our abstractions to the practical test of 
selection for groups and emphasis for 
individuals. It can make the whole staff 
more acutely aware of our responsibility 
to students as the first step toward a 
better service to our social order. It 
will reémphasize the human element in 
the machinery of the high school, now 
appearing to borrow confusion from the 
abundant resources of modern life. 

War with all its dread aspects is at 
the same time a great simplifier of 
values for the individual. It should have 
the same effect on our institutions. 


Pi Lambda Theta Announces New Awards 

Two awards of $400 each for significant research studies in education, to be 
granted on or before August 15, 1945, have been announced by Pi Lambda 
Theta, national educational association of women. 

“Professionel Problems of Women” is the topic with which entries must be 
concerned in this most recent of the series of Pi Lambda Theta research compe- 
titions. A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at 
present in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi 


Lambda Theta. 


Information regarding the awards may be secured from the chairman of the 
Committee on Studies and Awards, Dr. May V. Seagoe, University of California, 


Los Angeles. 




















Junior High? 


HE question of homework for 

pupils in the junior high school has 
been a controversial one since the estab- 
lishment of this type of secondary 
school. Diverse points of view, varying 
from proposals that homework be elim- 
inated to requests for an increase of 
home study for disciplinary purposes, 
have been argued. No blanket answer 
can ever be given to the question. The 
answers will vary greatly, not only as 
between schools, but also as between 
pupils in the same school. 

Since the opening of Aptos Junior 
High School in San Francisco in 1931, 
there have been frequent parent-teacher 
discussions and parent forums on the 
subject of homework. But following the 
discussions, a majority of the parents 
have gone out “by the same door by 
which they entered,” one claiming that 
“there is too much homework,” an- 
other asserting that “there is too little 
homework”—each generalization being 
based on a small number of cases known 
to the generalizer. 

In the fall of 1943, we decided to 
secure from the pupils themselves state- 
ments of the amount of homework 
which each one had done in each subject 
on the night prior to the inquiry. In 
order to secure a fair picture of the situ- 
ation, we gave no advance notice to 
teachers or to pupils, and the question- 
naires were filled out simultaneously by 
all classes, at some time in the middle 
of a report period when tests and ex- 
aminations ordinarily would not be 
scheduled. The question slips were 
distributed and collected personally by 


the administrators and the head coun- 
selor. 





Too Much Home Study in the 


4 By CHARLES A. SIMONDS 





4 In San Francisco, the matter of how 
much time children in the junior high 
schools should spend on their home- 
work has been debated at length. 
Parents are particularly articulate on 
the subject, many of them arguing 
that the junir high schools assign too 
much homework, and others claiming 
equally loudly that the schools are 
neglecting the “fundamentals” and 
failing to train the children in satis- 
factory work habits because they 
are not assigning enough homework. 
Teachers, too, have differed as to the 
amount of home study which should 
be required. The principal of San 
Francisco's Aptos Junior High School 
decided, therefore, to gather some 
evidence on how much time the chil- 
dren in his school spend at home on 
their lessons, and so he instituted the 
study described in this article—a 
large percentage of the Aptos chil- 
dren, it might be mentioned, will go 
on to college eventually. 

Mr. Simonds has been a junior high 
school principal in San Francisco for 
several years, serving first in the John 
Swett Junior High, and later going to 
Aptos. Formerly, he was principal 
and superintendent of schools in 
two different Minnesota city school 
systems. 





Fee Junior Hicu Scwoot has had 

a definite schedule for home study 
in order to distribute equitably prepara- 
tion over the different nights of the 
school week. The seventh grade pupil 
is expected to do from forty-five minutes 
to one hour of home study each night. 
His load will increase each year until 
in the ninth grade he will find it neces- 
sary to work from ninety minutes to 
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TABLE 1.—Amount of Homework Done by Aptos Junior High School Pupils on 
Three Different Nights of the Week 
Less Less Over 
than than 1% Less than 2 hours 
40 mins. 1 hour hours 1 hour and over 
Grade Number (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(Monday Night, November 8) 
English Study All Study in All Subjects 
L7 196 70% 90% 24%4% 59% 8% 
H7 119 77% 90% 0% 80% 3%4% 
L8 216 83% 91% 2% 81% 4% 
H8 125 97% 100% 0% 84% 2% 
L9 192 74% 87% 2% 33% 15% 
H9 114 80% 86% 0% 55% 10% 
962—Total 
(Wednesday Night, November 17) 
Social Science All Study in All Subjects 
L7 213 73% 78% 16% 65% 8% 
H7 129 66% 80% 3% 66% 5% 
L8 221 72% 88% 244% 68% 4% 
H8 126 80% 93% 1% 77% 5% 
L9 188 79% 80% 1% 52% 10% 
H9 108 76% 84% 6% 34% 12% 
985—Total 
(Tuesday Night, November 23) 
Mathematics All Study in All Subjects 
L7 194 84% 95% 14% 84% 2% 
H7 114 94% 95% 0% 90% 2% 
18 225 70% 85% 2% 72% 1% 
H8 112 87% 96% 0% 86% 2% 
L9 181 83% 90% 14% 53% 7% 
H9 102 90% 94% 1% 55% 6% 
928—Total 
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two hours per night. Home study is 
scheduled for the school as follows: 


Monday night 
uclaneiiadl Tuesday night 
Social Science.......... Wednesday night 
Helos RE Thursday night 





Science Friday night 





The last two subjects listed above are 
elective and are not taken by all pupils. 
The first three subjects—English, 
mathematics, and social science—are 
taken by all pupils in the school during 
each term. 

The study was to cover the three sub- 
jects in which all pupils are enrolled. 


The inquiry was made on Tuesday, 
November 9, relative to the home study 
done the previous evening in English 
and other subjects, on Thursday, No- 
vember 18, relative to the amount of 
homework in social science and other 
subjects done the night before, and on 
Wednesday, November 24, relative to 
homework done in mathematics the 
previous evening. A sample of the set 
of questions given on the first date fol- 
lows. In the second questionnaire the 
items were rearranged so that the first 
and second questions dealt with social 
science, and on the last date the first 
and second questions referred to mathe- 
matics. 
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Aptos Junior High School. Name 


TOO MUCH HOME STUDY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH? 


Class. Date 





Home Stupy QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How many minutes did you spend last night on English homework? . 
2. How many minutes on Monday nights do you usually spend on English 


homework ? 


3. How many minutes did you spend last night on mathematics? . . 

4. How many minutes did you spend last night on homework in social science? 
5. How many minutes did you spend last night on homework in language? 

6. How many minutes did you spend last night on homework in science? 


Tabulations were made for each 
homeroom for each subject, and a sum- 
mary was made for each half grade. The 
report for each homeroom gave a picture 
of the amount of homework done by 
that group in each subject. The slips 
for each individual were sorted out and 
given to the homeroom teacher for 
study. Later they were filed by the 
counselor in the child’s folder. The 
amount and consistency of each pupil’s 
home study thus was made a matter for 
record and study. 


HE chart included herewith gives a 

tabulation of the results of these in- 
quiries. At left on each chart is shown 
for each grade the number of pupils 
questioned. In Column 1 is given the 
per cent of students doing less than 
forty minutes study in the subject as- 
signed for that night of the week, in 
Column 2 the per cent doing less than 
one hour in the specified subject for 
study, and in Column 3 the per cent do- 
ing one and one-half hours or more of 
study in the subject specified. The right 
half of the table contains information re- 
garding the total amount of study in all 
subjects on the given evening. Column 
4 shows the per cent doing a total of 
home study of less than an hour. Col- 
umn 5 shows the per cent doing two 
hours or more of home study in all 
subjects combined. 

An examination of the table reveals 
an increase in the total amount of home- 
work done in the ninth grade over that 
done in the seventh grade (follow down 
Column 5 for all days of the week), but 




















in Grade 8 less home study is done than 
in the seventh or ninth grades. The 
decrease in home study time in Grade 
8 may be due to satisfactory adjustment 
of the pupils to the school and to the 
development of adequate skills in the 
basic subjects. The increase in total 
home study in the ninth grade may re- 
sult from the introduction of new sub- 
jects, such as foreign language and 
algebra, and the drive toward prepara- 
tion for senior high school. 


One fact is evident from a comparison 
of the three different levels in the table 
—that more homework is done in social 
science than in English or in mathe- 
matics. 

Sixteen per cent of the Low 7 group 
stated (second level, Column 3) that 
they did over one and one-half hours 
of home study on the evening when 
social science was assigned. In this one 
subject alone, and in this one grade 
alone, does there seem to be a tendency 
to overload the pupils with homework. 
The extensive use of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other supplementary mate- 
rial in the social studies at this level 
may account in part for the slight excess 
of homework in this grade. Following 
this study, a request was made of the 
teachers to make Low 7 social science 
assignments more brief and more spe- 
cific. 

While some pupils were discovered 
who do a great amount of homework, 
on the whole they constitute a very 
small per cent of the total. On English 
homework night, the pupils doing less 
than one hour of work (Column 2, up- 
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per level) ranged from 86 per cent in 
High 9, to 100 per cent in High 8. On 
social science night the pupils doing 
less than an hour of homework (Col- 
umn 2, middle level) ranged from 78 
per cent in Low 7 to 93 per cent in 
High 8. On mathematics night (Col- 
umn 2, lower level) the portion doing 
less than one hour of homework ranged 
from 85 per cent in Low 8 to 96 per 
cent in High 8. 

The High 8 seemed most consistent 
in doing the least homework—in social 
science, 93 per cent; in mathematics, 
96 per cent; and in English, 100 per 
cent doing less than one hour of work 
on a night designated for study of that 
subject. Examination and comparison 
of Columns 1, 3, 4, and 5 in the three 
levels of the table will supply additional 
evidence of the relatively small amount 
of home study done in the High 8 grade. 


HE study gave us rather conclusive 
evidence that there was not at that 
time any general condition of excessive 
home study in our school. A few indi- 
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viduals in many classes were doing too 
much homework; however, we gave 
consideration in these individual cases 
to (1) reclassifying these pupils into 
more appropriate ability groups, (2) 
teaching them how to study, or (3) 
putting them into remedial reading 
classes. Each case called for treatment 
in terms of particular need. 

We found the study a good admin- 
istrative and supervisory technique, and 
the results were of sufficient value to 
suggest its use again from time to time. 
It proved of particular value in calling 
attention to situations where teachers 
are assigning too much homework and 
in revealing conditions where there is 
insufficient challenge to pupils’ interest. 
The counselors, homeroom teachers, 
and class teachers are aided by the in- 
formation such as this study gives them 
relative to each pupil’s study habits. 
The investigation answered for us at 
the given time, in terms of specific sub- 
ject assignments and in respect to each 
pupil, the question: “Is there too much 
home study ?” 


Britain Plans Education of Demobilized Persons 


Plans for the education of demobilized persons in Britain fall under four 


headings : 


1. A scheme, for which financial assistance has been approved, to give further 
training to demobilized men and women who are beyond the secondary school 
standard. This will include training in professional, commercial, and industrial 
concerns besides courses in universities, technical colleges, and training colleges. 
It will apply to those whose further education or training was interrupted by 


war service. 


2. A scheme for education and training in the services during the period of 
resettlement before complete demobilization. 

3. The naming of a committee to further education and training; this com- 
mittee will include representatives of universities and is being appointed to insure 
that educational and training arrangements are closely related to prospects 


of employment. 


4. Arrangements for finding employment—especially to enable persons with 





qualifications for higher posts to find a job during periods of unemployment. 
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HIRTY years ago Pasadena High 

School and practically all other 
high schools throughout the country 
taught only elementary and advanced 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, and 
plane trigonometry. The first develop- 
ment in our modification of this pattern 
came in the offering of different levels 
of courses for students of differing abili- 
ties. We soon introduced such subjects 
as business mathematics, shop mathe- 
matics, and surveying. 

Later on, when we became a junior 
college and students were definitely 
working toward one occupation or an- 
other, we found need for two levels of 
courses for practically all of the mathe- 
matics subjects. One level was de- 
veloped for the students who would be 
majors in mathematics, engineering, or 
the physical sciences and who must have 
a very thorough foundation in mathe- 
matics. Another level was developed 
for the students going into such fields 
as forestry, medicine, or the construc- 
tion trades ; these students would need 
the same general subjects of mathe- 
matics as the engineer, but they would 
not need the same amount of the sub- 
ject or the same degree of thorough- 
ness. These two levels now extend 
from elementary algebra through the 
calculus. 

Other modifications of the traditional 
program in mathematics are under way, 
and certain others are indicated so defi- 
nitely that already we can make a num- 
ber of predictions about the future. 


IF we are going to improve our edu- 
cational system, it will be necessary 
for us to improve the reasoning ability 


Trends in the Organization 
Of Mathematics 


4 By PETER W. STONER 





q There is no doubt but that. as the 
author of this article points out, math- 
ematics has lost a certain amount of 
the prestige it once enjoyed in the 
secondary curriculum—at least this 
was true prior to its present renewed 
popularity during war time. Many 
mathematics teachers have been ex- 
tremely bitter about this condition, 
but others have realized that criti- 
cisms of the teaching of mathematics 
are based more on the manner of 
teacher, the organization of present 
courses, and the selection of content 
than on any belief that there is no 
value to be had by the student from 
the study of advanced arithmetic— 
that, in fact, mathematics people 
themselves are responsible to a great 
extent for the decline of their subject. 
Out of this realization have come 
such modifications in the teaching 
and organization of mathematics 
courses as those reported by Mr. 
Stoner in the present article. 

Mr. Stoner is chairman of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, Engineer- 
ing, Astronomy, and Architecture at 
Pasadena Junior College. He is the 
author of various monographs used 
at Pasadena Junior College in the re- 
organized courses described by him 
in his article. He has been at Pasa- 
dena since 1912 and before that 
taught for one year at the University 
of California and for three years at 
the Kansas Christian College. 





of our students. We will gain but little 
if we improve their factual information 
and leave them incapable of using that 
information in the drawing of logical 
conclusions. Realizing this in our lower 
level geometry at Pasadena Junior Col- 
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lege, we have first given the student 
some concepts of the reasoning proc- 
esses, including the importance of defi- 
nitions, assumptions, and facts as ap- 
applied to everyday affairs. Then we 
have gone to geometry and shown him 
their applications. After developing the 
reasoning technique in geometry to 
some extent, we have returned to the 
field of everyday reasoning and intro- 
duced more difficult processes. We 
have worked back and forth between 
these two fields, and we have found that 
in many cases the classes composed of 
lower ability students have obtained a 
definite understanding of the geometric 
proof and its outside applications be- 
fore the students in the class of higher 
ability have reached the same pro- 
ficiency in geometric proofs alone. 

After several years of work in this 
type of geometry, we have proved thor- 
oughly that the reasoning ability of even 
our poorer students can be improved 
very greatly. 

In Pasadena Junior College the 
teachers in engineering and engineer- 
ing physics are teaching their subjects 
from the calculus background, using the 
calculus in the development of princi- 
ples and in the solution of problems. 
We experienced some difficulties in get- 
ting such a program under way, for the 
physics courses have found it necessary 
during the first six weeks to introduce 
problems in falling bodies and pro- 
jectiles which involve the analytics of 
the straight line and parabola, the differ- 
ential calculus for velocities and acceler- 
ations, and the integral calculus for 
obtaining the equations of motion. 

It is evident at once that the con- 
ventional treatment of analytics and 
differential calculus, if started at the 
same time as the physics course, cannot 
possibly meet these needs. We have 
reorganized our mathematics, therefore, 
so that within the first six weeks all 
of these necessary processes are intro- 
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duced and so that students develop 
enough efficiency to meet their needs 
in physics and other engineering sub- 
jects. In order to accomplish this, we 
have had to write our own material for 
about the first twelve weeks of engineer- 
ing mathematics. We have found it 
possible to use the standard textbooks 
in the remainder of the class to com- 
plete the student’s training. 

In this new organization of mathe- 
matics, the student is kept in contact 
with the whole field of analytical geome- 
try, differential calculus, integral calcu- 
lus, and differential equations through- 
out the entire thirteenth and fourteenth 
years. There is no problem of moti- 
vation because the student is using all 
of his mathematics as rapidly as he ob- 
tains it; and by using this whole field 
of mathematics for two years, both in 
mathematics and in other classes, he 
has a better working knowledge of the 
field than if he were trained under the 
conventional setup. After working with 
this organization of mathematical ma- 
terial and its correlation with the other 
subjects, we are convinced that it has 
constituted a substantial improvement 
in the student’s training. 


Different engineering colleges require 
different topics in mathematics. Since a 
large percentage of the students change 
their mind as to which senior college 
they wish to enter, Pasadena has been 
forced to include in its mathematics 
courses practically all of the mathe- 
matics content given by any engineering 
institution. This has made the courses 
a little heavy, but it has paid dividends 
in terms of well-trained students. 


T= war, with its need for men spe- 

cially trained in mathematics, and 
large numbers of them, has introduced 
additional problems. For example, it 
has developed needs for very special 
courses to give young men the mathe- 
matical training needed. It also has 

















introduced a need for speeding up the 
general mathematical program so that 
it is possible for students to take two 
or three subjects at the same time and 
thus prepare themselves for the mili- 
tary services—and also to receive the 
broader training which will be needed 
after the war. The war also has intro- 
duced the need for the introduction of 
large numbers of problems which have 
military application in every branch of 
mathematics. 

These changes have thrown a burden 
on the teachers, but they constitute a 
necessary part of the war effort and 
must be thoroughly done. The war 
also has demanded such courses as 
navigation, meteorology, seamanship, 
surveying, topographical mapping, in- 
dustrial drafting, et cetera. It has been 
the lot of the Mathematics Department, 
in many cases, to supply the teachers 
and to organize the work of these vari- 
ous courses, many of which have come 
to stay and will be a permanent part of 
our offerings. 

To the mathematics instructor there 
has come also another responsibility. 
We are living in a very technical age, 
so much so that we are forced to re- 
evaluate cultural education. Some visit 
a great engineering project, such as 
Boulder Dam with its power plants and 
transmission lines and see nothing of 
the reasons for the different types of 
designs and constructions—in fact, they 
glimpse nothing at all beyond the ex- 
terior surface. We are forced to an- 
swer the question: Are such men more 
cultured than the man who visits a great 
art gallery and sees nothing but canvas 
and blotches of paint? A great majority 
of the students who are going through 
our schools today are not carrying their 
mathematics and technical training suf- 
ficiently far that they can appreciate the 
technical world in which they live. 

It appears that public education is 
faced with the problem of organizing 
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a cultural course which, although it 
may not develop proficiency in mathe- 
matics or the sciences, will develop a 
wide comprehension and appreciation 
of these technical matters with which 
every citizen is continually confronted 
and which it is totally impossible for 
him to escape. 


Many more changes in mathematics 
may be needed before the war is over, 
and still more will need to be made after 
the war. Large numbers of men will 
be required to change occupations, and 
many of them will enter fields for which 
they are not trained. In attempting to 
prepare for these fields, we shall need 
new courses and perhaps teachers with 
more training in many lines. 


ib the past, we have quite generally 
taught our mathematics in the order 
of elementary algebra, plane geometry, 
advanced algebra, plane trigonometry, 
and solid geometry. These courses have 
been given quite as isolated units, ex- 
cept for prerequisites. No one of these 
units uses the material preceding it to 
a sufficient extent to keep that material 
thoroughly reviewed and always ready 
for use. The most serious objection to 
our present organization is that the 
material is not organized in such a way 
that the difficulty of the work progresses 
with the ability of the student, and it 
does not give the student the material 
early in his course which is most needed 
in the simple fields of industry. Some 
of the topics in trigonometry, for ex- 
ample, are far more simple than the 
more difficult topics in elementary alge- 
bra and are much more needed in indus- 
try. Certain facts from geometry are 
needed in industry on the part of many 
workmen, while other parts are not 
needed except on a higher occupational 
level and still others are seldom ever 
required. 

It should be possible to reorganize 
our high school mathematics in such a 
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manner as to make it easier for the stu- 
dent and so that he can understand the 
applications as he progresses from stage 
to stage. Undoubtedly, by such an or- 
ganization we can eliminate the question 
in the minds of some students and edu- 
cators as to the value and importance 
of mathematics. The work should be 
so organized that if the student is forced 
to drop out anywhere along the road 
he will have the best possible training 
for the time which he has spent. The 
students taking such a course and carry- 
ing it through the four years of high 
school would have used all branches 
of high school mathematics throughout 
most of the four years and should have 
become efficient in them all. 

There is a committee of the California 
Mathematics Council working on a re- 
vision of the two years of high school 
mathematics required of non-technical 
majors for college entrance. It might 
be very profitable to have a correspond- 
ing committee working on the above 
four-year problem. The solution of this 
problem probably would solve the col- 
lege need for a better content in the first 
two years of mathematics. This is a 
change which would be difficult for an 
individual school to effect, because of 
its relations with other institutions ; but 
if it were made by a larger group, such 
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as the State, the problems would be rela- 
tively simple. Any school would be able 
to set up such a program for students 
who were quite certain that they would 
stay in the district for at least a four- 
year period. At the end of the twelfth 
grade, all students taking such a unified 
course would be thoroughly prepared 
to continue with their college mathe- 
matics in any institution. 


Te war has taught us anew the 
need of mathematics, and it is to be 
seriously hoped that when the war is 
over the lesson may not be forgotten. 
The need for young people thoroughly 
trained in mathematics probably always 
will be far ahead of the number of stu- 
dents capable of so preparing them- 
selves, and the trend of our nation to 
become more industrial makes larger 
and larger demands for training in 
mathematics. It has been very aptly 
said that the first Pearl Harbor did not 
occur on December 7, 1941, but that 
the first and more serious disaster oc- 
curred when a large percent of our edu- 
cators decided that mathematics was 
no longer of special importance and a 
generation of young men and women 
unprepared for the emergencies of war 
and of work in industry was faced with 
the present crisis. 





Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


Up to the end of 1943, $160,873.62 has been spent for subscriptions to 325 
scholarly and scientific journals, to be stored in this country, for distribution 
after the war to libraries in war areas. The money is provided by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which has allotted from $50,000 to $70,000 annually 
for this purpose since 1941. The fund is administered by the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas of the American Library Association. 

Originally the committee was formed to study ways in which libraries in 
this country could help similar institutions abroad in their struggle with war-time 
conditions, and especially to find some means of preserving for later distribution 
United States publications not available abroad during the war. The Rockefeller 
grant has enabled the committee to implement its findings. 

The Committee announces that a campaign to solicit gift books is in prospect. 
It hopes that the efforts of various groups may be merged in one campaign to 
collect books for restocking of libraries in other countries according to their needs. 
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J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Gerorce J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna. 

Grace V. Birp, Director, Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 

Jesse A. Bonn, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Hanrovp B. Brooxs, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

A. J. Croup, President, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco. 

Hrram W. Epwarps, Director, Office of 
Relations with Schools, University of 
California. 


Frep W. Ex.is, Principal, Stockton High 
School. 

Arvin C. Euricu, Academic Vice-Presi- 
dent, Stanford University. 


L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 





Gerorce H. Geyer, United States Army. 
ARTHUR GouLp, Los Angeles. 


Joun W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

Rosert R. Harrzet, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 

Wa ter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 


Grorce C. Jensen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Sacramento. 


J. R. McKuttop, Carmel High School, 
Carmel. 

WitiraM R. Ope i, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 

Avert C, OLney, Kentfield. 


J. R. Overrurr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 


HerMANn A. Sprnpt, Manager of the Bureau 
of Guidance and Placement, University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 


Grorce C. THompson, Principal Emeritus, 
Alameda High School, Alameda. 


C. C. TrittincHam, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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Se ROE oe Oe 
Franx B. Linpsay, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of Education 


neat State Superintendent of Public Instruction 




















